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black without shading colors. Especially recommended f | | 
for suede leathers. The use of Du Pont Leather 4H 

Oop 40) Black H produces leather that 
doesn't become shiny on buffing ay 


and upgrades its quality. 


For help on any of your dyeing 
problems, consult our Technical Staff. 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Inc., Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 


98, Delaware. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


LEVEL-DYEING COLORS 
of excellent solubility and stability 


DERMA COLORS are specially prepared 
for chrome leather by the Sandoz 
Leather Color Development Labora- 
tory. They have unusually good solu- 
bility and excellent stability against 
changes in pH. The shade can be built 


up without the undesirable effects 
often encountered with ordinary dyes. 

For finishing operations, the Extra 
Concentrated types maintain viscosity 
and remain clear even after prolonged 


aging. 


Sandee thinks ahead with leather & 


SANDOZ 


CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
61-63 Van Dom Strect. New York 13, N.Y 


ALSO: BOSTON, CHARLOTTE, CHICAGO, 
PATERSON, PHILADELPHIA, PROVIDENCE, 
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FOR AUTUMN 49 FOOTWEAR 
WALDORF ASTORIA. 
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You Can’‘t Feed A Corpse 


HE Administration in Washing- 
ton is rumored to have created an 
ingenious mechanical gadget with 
cranks which, when turned with 
enough vigor and muttered mumbo- 
jumbo, can be made to manufacture 
any given amount of prosperity at 
any given moment. At this moment. 
however, it is difficult to ascertain 
whether there are more cranks in 
the gadget or in the Administration. 
In his recent Economic Report to 
Congress and the nation, President 
Truman cited a long list of needs 
requiring Federal aid—practically 
all of them falling into the category 
of “social welfare benefits.” He 
spoke of “economic justice.” of “se- 
curity and welfare,” of “domestic 
improvements,” of “development of 
human resources.” Fine. No one 
could, or would, raise a voice in ob- 
jection to these idealistic and altru- 
istic ends. Everyone pines for Utopia. 
But no sooner are these splendid 
purposes cited—and the request for 
financing made—than the  Presi- 
dent and his economic advisors split 
down the middle. In one camp are 
those who say we are walking into a 
deflationary period and must have 
the necessary Federal props, and in 
the other camp are those maintaining 
that we are still in the throes of 
excessive inflation that must be toned 
down by Federal measures. 

So the President, using what ap- 
pears to be sound logic, decides to 
play both ends and the middle. too. 
He states on one hand: 

We must fulfill the requirements of 
our essential programs—national 
defense. international reconstruc- 
tion and domestic improvements 
and welfare—even if doing so may 
require the temporary exercise of 
selective controls in our economy. 
While we must deal with the 
problem of inflation. we must not 
unduly hold back undertakings that 
are needed to preserve and develop 
our employment opportunities and 
our productivity in later years. 

Then. reasons the versatile Presi- 

‘nt, there is the other side: 

The Government is equally com- 

mitted to an anti-depression poli- 

cy. In times like the present when 


the economic situation has mixed 

elements the Government needs 

both anti-inflationary and anti-de- 
flationary weapons so that it will 
be ready for either contingency. 

It may even be necessary to em- 

ploy both types of measures con- 

currently in some combination. 

Now, the effect of this piece of 
economic contortion will be similar 
to an inexperienced individual trying 
to do the split. After splitting just 
so far it will become first an un- 
comfortable and then a painful ma- 
neuver. On one hand the Administra- 
tion wishes to “control” inflationary 
tendencies by restricted credit. cor- 
poration tax increases, price and wage 
controls, ete. On the other hand. 
he wishes to push up production. 
employment. purchasing power and 
other factors to maintain a high level 
of prosperity. It’s nice magic if you 
can work it. 

But the Government continues to 
subscribe to the idea’ of manufac- 
turing a prosperity at all costs. In 
1948 it took in taxes some $42 bil- 
lions. or about 23° percent of all 
goods and services produced in’ the 
country (around $200 billions). How- 
ever, the government itself purchased 
14 percent——more than half—of these 
goods and services. And it will pur- 
chase even more in 1949, 

On first glance there appears noth- 
ing wrong with that. But on second 
glance we find that while the Ad- 
ministration bellowed loud and long 
about the evils of inflation in 1948. 
the government itself was doing the 
hardest puffing into the inflationary 
balloon. It was. and is. a policy of 
self-contradiction. 

Now that some of the excess wind 
is being taken out of the inflationary 
boom by natural causes. the Adminis- 
tration declares that it must rush 
in to shore up any deflationary ten- 
dencies. But the President says he 
is still determined to extract those 
$4. billions in additional corporation 
taxes, 

Well. in a recent industrial survey 
it was revealed that in 1949 Ameri- 
can industry intends to lay out only 
about five percent less than in 1948 
for new plant and equipment. ex- 


penditures. And in the years 1950- 
53 it plans to spend three times the 
1949 amount, for a total of $41 bil- 
lions, for replacement and moderni- 
zation factors which will reduce costs 
and hence reduce prices while im- 
proving goods. 


Those are real and good inten- 
tions. But how will they be financed? 
Industry has planned such financing 

but the Administration plans to 
extract those same finances in the 
form of taxes. That means less money 
to carry out industry’s expansion 
plans. That means reduction of jobs. 
wages, purchasing power, goods—the 
very things the government wants 
to increase as a prop against defla- 
tion. 


It’s all very confusing to a_busi- 
nessman trying to plan his opera- 
tions, to plan expansions and build 
for the future. He is perplexed and 
discouraged at every turn, So he 
temporarily recoils, adopts a logical 
wait-and-see policy. These forces are 
in themselves deflationary, for they 
tend to produce layoffs, reduced out- 
put, a sense of indecisiveness and 
insecurity. Why expand operations 
if the government intends to take a 
larger bite out of the fruit of those 
efforts? Why plan developments if 
the government plans to apply “con- 
trols” over them? And if Federal 
economic policies are often so con- 
fused and contradictory, it is certain 
to reflect the same confusion and in- 
decision on the part of industry. 


There is a tremendous amount of 
popular appeal in the Administra- 
tion’s proposals for increased “public 
benefits.” Because the proposals deal 
with “human welfare” problems they 
attract. much public support. But 
this kind of human welfare—the 
methods suggested to attain the bene- 
fits—will deteriorate the very wel- 
fare desired to be benefited. Like 
everything else in this life, you can- 
not manufacture benefits merely by 
Federal decree. All production, in- 
cluding human welfare, has to be 
earned, It costs money to support 
such a vast program as envisioned 
by the Administration. Only the 
sources of production can pay for it. 
Reduce the power of these productive 
sources and we reduce the means to 
achieve the ultimate goal of increased 
human benefits. No controlled econ- 
omy in all history ever benefited 
human welfare. 

President Truman's “big bite” may 
seem to appease a hunger. But it 
may at the same time be big enough 
to choke the victim. And everyone 
knows that the least appreciate of a 
fine feast is a corpse. 
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One is the harmless King Snake... the other, 
the deadly poisonous Coral Snake. Meeting 
either unexpectedly, you’d want to know the 


difference .. . but you'd have to be an expert! 


Similarly, only experts like England Walton 
craftsmen can tell at a glance the minute dif- 
ferences in sole leather fibre structures. Such 
skilled knowledge is vital to the accurate 
matching of soles for paired flexibility and 
longer, more even wear... as in England 
Walton FIBRE-SORTING. 


Put this plus feature to work for you... 
W / ° | i W /, ° +] »)" building good-will, increasing sales and 
11C 1 1S 1ICH profits. Give your customers the extra value of 

When You Can Tell /nstantly, England Walton FIBRE-SORTED SOLES. 


You're An Expert! 


*ayeUS JeIOZ SNOUOSIOd Jy) $1 WOII0g ay) UO aU0 I4L, 


England Walton 


FIBRE-SORTED 
SOLES 


Cut soles and sole leather + Pure oak bark tanned 


England Walton Division 
A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


Boston +» Camden «+ Peabody + New York « St. Lovis » Columbus 
Milwaukee + Los Angeles + San Francisco « Ashland, Ky. + Newport, 
Tenn. * Hazelwood, N. C. 


Three greatly magnified cross-sections of sole 
leather. A and B are similar in fibre structure; C 
is noticeably different. England Walton experts 
will pair A and B, and find a matching fibre- 
structure for C. 
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Navy Limits Shoe Buying 


Assures NSMA future procure- 
ment will cover replacement 
needs only. To investigate civil- 
ian leaks. 


Last week the National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Assn, exploded a minor 
bombshell when it charged the U. S. 
Navy with excessive shoe procure- 
ment. The Navy, said the NSMA, 
was buying shoes at the rate of six 
pairs to every man, had already pur- 
chased 1,663,000 pairs between July 
and Dec., 1948, and was contem- 
plating ordering another 1.400.000. 

The NSMA appointed a committee 
+ to confer with Under Secretary of 
' the Navy John Kenney. intimated 
_ that there was a serious leak to ci- 
_vilians somewhere along the Navy 
_ supply front. Representing the asso- 
' ciation were Charles Jones. Jr.. Com- 
'monwealth Shoe and Leather Co.; 
E. E. Rand. International Shoe Co.: 
V. C. Power. Montgomery Ward: 
and John H. Patterson and W. W. 
Stephenson of the NSMA. 

Committee-members were closeted 
with Navy-man Kenney for several 
hours in his Washington office. fi- 


1948 Footwear Output 
Totals 462 Million Pairs 


Production of footwear in 1948 
totaled 462 million pairs. a decline 
of 1.3 percent from the 468 million 
pairs produced in 1947. the Bureau 
of the Census. Dept. of Commerce 
reports. 

Shoe and slipper production in 
Dec., 1948 was over 35 million pairs. 
two percent more than the 34,691.- 
000 pairs turned out in Nov. and 11 
percent less than the 40 million pro- 
duced in Dec., 1947. Shipments in 
Dec. totaled 33 million pairs valued 
at $125 million with an average price 
of $3.76 per pair shipped. This com- 


nally emerged smiling. The Navy. 
they said. had promised to limit all 
future buying to fill replacement 
needs only. During the next quar- 
ter, Navy purchases would not ex- 
ceed 120,000 pairs needed to balance 
sizes. 

Under Secretary Kenney and Ad- 
miral E. Dorsey Foster, Chief of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts had 
told them that the Navy had bought 
no shoes in 1946 and 1947, By mid- 
summer 1948, stocks had fallen to a 
dangerously low level and an accel- 
erated rate of procurement was 
needed to restore a safe inventory 
position. 

Navy officials denied the existence 
of a heavy leak to civilians, cited the 
average rate of issue of 2.55 pairs 
per man. When the Committee sug- 
gested introduction of a side leather 
oxford as a substitute for more costly 
calfskin shoes (calfskins are critically 
short in supply) the Navy agreed to 
test the idea. 

With Navy buying of calfskin shoes 
reduced to a minimum, the outlook 
for lower calfskin prices. said John 
H. Patterson, was far brighter than 
it had been for months. 


pares to the average price of $3.59 
in Nov. and $3.87 in Dec., 1947. 

Shoe, sandal and playshoe output 
in Dec. was 32 million pairs, 10 per- 
cent more than the Nov. pairage of 
29 million. Women’s footwear of 
these types totaled 14 million pairs. 
seven percent more than the 13 mil- 
lion pairs produced in Nov. and 17 
percent under the Dec., 1947 output 
of 17 million pairs. 

The bureau reports that the Nov.- 
Dec. decline of 39 percent in the 
production of housewear slippers rep- 
resented a return to normal output 
levels following the high demand of 
the pre-Christmas trade. Comparative 
totals are indicated below: 


LODGE URGES CAUTION 
IN TARIFF BILL 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.. 
(R) Mass. last week urged insertion 
of a “stop, look and listen” provi- 
sion in the reciprocal trade bill now 
before Congress if the U. S. is to 
avoid wholesale distress and unem- 
ployment in the leather and other 
industries. 

Lodge told the Senate Finance 
Committee in Washington that foreign 
competition was seriously hurting 
the nation’s leather. watchmaking. 
fishing, textile, jewelry, glove and 
hat industries. The committee was 
holding hearings on legislation, al- 
ready approved by the House, to re- 
vise and extend the reciprocal trade 
program until June, 1951. 

The revised legislation will again 
permit the President to cut tariffs as 
much as 50 percent below Jan. 1, 
1945 levels, provided other nations 
agree to lower their tariffs also. 

Lodge said that he was in favor 
of encouraging international trade 
but not when it forced workers in 
the U. S. from their jobs. He cited 
many of the industries hard-hit by 
the bill as being vital to our defense 
needs, 

Supporting the bill were chairman 
George (D) Georgia and William S. 
Swingle, executive vice president of 
the National Foreign Trade Council. 
Inc. of New York City. The latter 
said there is ample protection today 
for domestic industry. 


U. S. Rubber Drops 
650 Footwear Workers 


Signs of trouble continued to mount 
in the rubber footwear industry. 
U.S. Rubber Co. which a short time 
ago announced a 20 percent opera- 
tional cut at its New England foot- 
wear factories (L&S, Feb. 12.) has 
emphasized the move with a state- 
ment that it will release 650 foot- 
wear workers between Feb. 21 and 
April 30. 

The announcement was made by 
W. E. Bittle. factory manager of 
UL. S. Rubber’s Naugatuck, Conn. 
plant. He added that the plant would 
return to a five-day week on March 
7. Employes went on a four-day 
schedule several weeks ago. 


British Seek U.S. Sales 


England will shortly launch a cam- 
paign to increase its shoe sales to 
the U, S. The British Export Corp. 
is already urging shoe manufacturers 
to get into the hard currency market. 
particularly America. 
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~ Methocel: 


the Indispensable 
Film Former 





Do you need a better film former? Try the new Methocel, powdered. Among 
the many advantages of Methocel, its function as a superior film former 
makes it indispensable to the leather industry. 

Methocel is an outstanding pasting material. It is clean and uniform, its 
solutions require a minimum of preservative, and can be stored dry indefi- 
nitely without change. 

In leather finishing, Methocel can be used to reduce the tack of dressings and 
finishing compounds. Its use in liquid and paste shoe polishes is long estab- 
lished and well known. 

You are undoubtedly familiar with the fibrous form, now try the new 
Methocel, powdered. Send in the coupon for your free experimental sample 


plus information on its many profitable applications in the leather industry. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY «+ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


DID YOU GET YOUR SAMPLE ? 
ing ll DOW. 


Please send me free sample of the new Methocel, powdered. 
Name and Title 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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DOUGLAS BOARD WINS 
PROXY FOR CONTROL 


Officers and directors of the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, took a 
deep breath last week, walked into 
a meeting in Boston that would de- 
termine whether they held or lost 
control of the company. The meet- 
ing began at 10 in the morning, lasted 
until 11 that night. When it was 
over, tellers of the proxy count an- 
nounced that the present management 
had won a close victory over “a 
stockholders’ committee”. 

The committee, headed by John 
E. Sloane of New York City. had 
sought to oust present officers an | 
directors, claiming the company was 
in bad straits because of misman- 
agement. (L&S. Feb. 5.) Of the 
more than 100,000 shares represented 
_ personally and by proxy, 52.700 were 
cast in favor of the management. 
_ approximately 41.800 for the oppo- 
) sition. About 1000 shares were not 
‘counted because of defective proxy 
' votes. 
| At a director's meeting afterwards. 
' John B. Atkinson, Cambridge, Mass. 
city manager was named to the board 
of directors. The following were 
re-elected: Joseph W. and Charles 
’W. Bartlett, Albert F. Doyle. Cyrus 
/ Monroe, Lawrence B. Russell, John 
'F. Spence, Marshall H. Stevens. 
-newly-appointed vice president. and 
* Paul C. Wolfer. Monroe was elected 
clerk and Russell re-elected treasurer. 
Warren A. Weeks was re-elected as- 
sistant treasurer. 


NESLA Opposes Trucking 
Hike at ICC Hearing 


Shoe trucking rate increases aver- 
aging 20 percent were vigorously 
protested by the New England Shoe 
and Leather Assn. and the Auburn 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn. at an all- 
day Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing last week. The rate hikes 
on shoes shipped from Maine and 


New Hampshire centers to Boston 
were proposed by the New England 
Motor Rate Bureau. 

An earlier NESLA protest filed 
with the ICC last Aug. had resulted 
in suspension of the new rates until 
they could be investigated further. 

NESLA executive vice president 
Maxwell Field said that the ICC sus- 
pended institution of the higher rates 
until March and April, 1949. He 
added that a decision is expected 
before then, 


Argentina Planning 
$5 Million Hide Deal 


Argentina is planning sale of $5 
million worth of hides to the British 
and American sectors of occupied 
Germany. according to reports of 
sources close to the National Eco- 
nomic Council at Buenos Aires. The 
hides. purchased for civilian use in 
Bizonia. would be financed through 
the U.S. Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, 

The Council is attempting to obtain 
dollars and other hard currencies to 
help Argentina over a shortage of 
foreign exchange. Meats and cereals 
are also reported part of the deal. 


Herron New President 
N.E. Shoe Pattern Assn. 


Newly-elected president of the Shoe 
Pattern Manufacturers’ Assn. of New 
England is Leroy J. Herron, presi- 
dent of Quality Pattern Co., Boston. 
Herron succeeds Lawrence J. Ewing 
of Lawrence J. Ewing Co.. Haver- 
hill. Mass.. who will serve in an ad- 
visory capacity on the board of di- 
rectors. 

Well-known throughout the indus- 
try. Herron has been long active in 
the association and a veteran of the 
shoe pattern manufacturing business 
(since 1912). 

Other officers named were: Ernest 
C. Diring. United Shoe Pattern Co.. 
Boston. vice president: Gordon T. 


DECEMBER, 1948 SHOE PRODUCTION 


Percent of change 


Heath. Hutchison Pattern Co.. Haver- 
hill, treasurer; Walter H. Michiels, 
David D. Noonan Pattern Co., Man- 
chester, N. H. secretary; and Stuart 
J. Jeans, Jeans and Gauvin Pattern 
Co., Inc., Haverhill, director. 

The New England group is affili- 
ated with the National Shoe Pattern 
Manufacturers’ Assn. Walter R. Guild 
continues as managing director and 
George A. Schultz as associate di- 
rector. 


Navy Shoe, Glove Awards 
The Navy Purchasing Office, New 


York City, has announced awards 
totaling 52,000 pairs of service pumps 
to Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp., 
Lynchburg. Va. Contracts were 
awarded on Invitation Nos. 4127 and 
$128 covering 26,000 pairs of wom- 
en’s black service pumps and an 
equal number of white service pumps. 
Prices per pair were $4.34 and $4.87 
respectively. 

Harry S. Hall, trading as Lang- 
ford Brown & Co. of Gloversville, 
\. Y.. was awarded contract for 
5020 pairs of suede dress gloves on 
a bid of $2.595 per pair. 


Leather Dividends Rise 


Public reported dividends by cor- 
poration in the leather and_ textile 
industries for the year 1948 totaled 
$211,000,000, an increase of $30,- 
600 over the $180,400,000 reported 
in 1947, according to latest figures 
released by the Office of Business 
Economics, Dept. of Commerce. This 
was slightly higher than the 15 per- 
cent increase in publicly reported 
dividends for all manufacturing in- 
dustries in 1948. 

During Dec.. 1948, dividends in 
the leather and _ textile fields 
amounted to $47,700,000 as com- 
pared with $36,900,000 in the same 
period of 1947, The Dept. also re- 
ported that in the field of retail and 
wholesale trade. dividends _ totaled 
$427,900,000 in 1948 as against 
$374,000,000 in 1947. 


British Fair to Show 


New Leather Developments 


Latest creations and developments 
turned out by Britain’s leather  in- 
= dustry will be featured at the British 

TOTAL 35,470 39,849" ~ Industries Fair to be held from May 
Shoes, sandals, and playshoes...... 31,63 36 35,794 5 2-13 at Earls Court and Olympia, 

Youthe’ and boys’ + 29 ase London. and Castle Bromwich, Bir- 

oe mingham. Among the many leather 

Children’s goods products to be shown will be 

Babies” boots and shoes. handbags, gloves, 

luggage. leather dresses and gar- 
ments. and industrial leathers of all 
types. 


December, 1945 
compared with 


Production 
(thousand pairs) 
December November 
1948 1948 
(preliminary) (revised) 


November 


December 
947 1948 


December 
Kind of footwear ul 


SHOES AND SLIPPERS 


Slippers for housewear 
Athletic 
Other footwear 
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Here are 43 ways to lend a New Style note 


United Fancy Eyelets can be the “tremendous trifles” 
that lift a shoe out of the commonplace and provide 
a smart accessory at relatively low cost. Eyelets like 
these can be the minor change that makes a major 


difference in appearance . . . and sales. 


Any of these novelty designs can be provided in 
brass, nickel, copper or colored finishes. Actual sizes 
are shown. Your eyelet machinery can be modified 
readily to feed any style. Ask the United Representa- 
tive about these and other eyelets for special uses. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NESLA Pattern 
Course Opens 


The New England shoe and Leath- 
er Assn. reports the opening on Feb. 
14 in Lynn, Mass. of a special course 
it is sponsoring in Shoe Pattern 
Drafting and Model Cutting. Classes. 
held at the Lynn Independent In- 
dustrial Shoemaking School, are open 
only to employes of member com- 
panies. 

The association is also sponsoring 
a course on Work Simplification and 
Methods Improvement for shoe fac- 
tory executives and another on Labor 
Relations. 


Jan. Chain Sales Up 6.3% 


Jan.. 1949 sales of six leading 
shoe chains show a 6.3 percent dollar 
_ gain over Jan.. 1948 sales, according 
‘to latest surveys. Four chains re- 
ported substantial increases, one a 
decrease of 2.6 percent. and a sixth, 
A. S. Beck. equalled the previous 
total. 

Of the nation’s leading mail order 
and chain store companies, men’s 
wear. apparel and shoe chains re- 
ported largest gains during the month. 
Men’s wear chains increased 14.3 
percent over Jan., 1948 while apparel 
chains gained 14 percent. Combined 
totals for chains of all industries, 
however. show a decrease of 2.6 per 
cent from Jan. a year ago. 

' Comparative shoe chain figures are 
‘indicated in table: 





January % 

Change 
Shoe Corp. . ..8 1,833 $ 1,572 +-16.6 
eee 2,368 ae 

Melville... 3,857 3,512 + 9.8 
Waison ........... 4,465 4,584 - 2.6 
Ee 837 $31.7 
Kinney .. sien 1007 1,537 -+10.4 


} January 
+ (000 omitted) 1949 1948 


Total $15,322 $14,410 +- 6.3 


Canadian Fair Features 
Leather Goods Display 


\ varied showing of rew creations 
in footwear. luggage. and other leath- 
er items will he one of the highlights 
of the 1948 Canadian International 
Trade Fair scheduled for the Toronto 
Exhibition Grounds. May 30 to June 
10. 

The Leather Goods section will 
feature latest stvles in boots. shoes. 
saddlery. luggage. harness. personal 
and traveling goods. Among the many 
national manufacturers to be repre- 
sented at the Fair will-be many from 
the United Kingdom. Czechoslovakia 
and Canada. Canadian exhibits 
hooked to date include a wide range 
of footwear. luggage and prepared 
hides as well as leather-working ma- 
chinery. 
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Coming 
IEMIEN TS 


March 6-7, 1949—Spring Showing, 
Shoe Travelers of the Carolinas, Hotel 
Selwyn, Charlotte, N. C 


March 6-9, 1949—Allied Shoe Prod- 
ucts and Style Exhibit, Hotel Belmont 
Plaza, New York City. 


March 8-9, 1949—Official Opening 
of American Leathers for fall, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City. 


April 3, 1949—Shoe Mfrs. Fall 
Opening, Eugene A. Richardson As- 
sociates, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. 


April 27-30, 1949—St. Louis Shoe 
Show, St. Louis Shoe Mfrs. Assn., 
Hotel Statler and other hotels, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


May 1-4, 1949—Advance Fall Show- 
ing, Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 


May 2-13, 1949—British Industries 
Fair, Earls Court and Olympia, Lon- 
don, and Castle Bromwich, England. 


May 8-10, 1949—Spring Show, Iowa 
Shoe Travelers Assn., Des Moines, Ia. 


May 8-11, 1949—Fall Shoe Show, 
Southwestern Shoe Travelers Assn.. 
Adolphus Baker and Southland Ho- 
tels, Dallas, Texas. 


May 16-17, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America. Inc.. 
The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va. 


May 21-28, 1949—24th annual Na- 
tional Foot Health Week, National 
Foot Health Council. 


May 23-24—National Hide Assn. 
Annual meeting, Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


May 23-26—Popular Price Show of 
America, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York: Sponsored by the National 
Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores and the 
New England Shoe and Leather Assn. 


May 30-June 10, 1949—Canadian In- 
ternational Trade Fair, Toronto Ex- 
hibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 


June 22-24—ALCA Convention 
Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J. 
Spring Lake, N. J. 


Sept. 7-8. 1949—Official Opening of 
American Leathers for fall. Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. Spon- 
sored by Tanners’ Council. 


Sept., 1949—Child Foot Health 
Month, National Foot Health Council. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 3. 1949—National Shoe 
Fair, Chicago, II. 

Nov. 3-4, 1949—Annual meeting Tan- 
ners’ Council of America, Inc., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Nov. 6-9, 1949-—-Advance Spring 
Showing, Southeastern Shoe Travel- 
ers, Inc., Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta, Ga. 


Eighth Dist. Shoe Output 
Down 1,300,000 Pairs 


Shoe production in the Eighth 
Federal District during 1948 is esti- 
mated at approximately 95,700,000 
pairs, a decrease of 1,300,000 pairs 
from the record 97,000,000 pairs 
produced in 1947, according to a 
report by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis. 

The report finds that most of the 
decrease occurred during the last four 
months of the year, although pro- 
duction in the second and third quar- 
ters was fractionally below that in 
1947. Comparative figures for the 
past two years show a nine percent 
increase in the first three months of 
1948 over 1947 levels. In June and 
Sept. quarters, production averaged 
one percent below 1947. Preliminary 
estimates indicate a decline of 10 
percent in the fourth quarter with 
Nov. production the low point of the 
year and the smallest since Jan.. 
1946. 


Leather Specialists Study 
Phila. Depot Methods 


A_ specially-selected subcommittee 
of The National Research Council 
Committee on Leather convened re- 
cently in Philadelphia, spent a full 
day at the Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Depot. Purpose: to investi- 
gate and report on the Depot’s leath- 
er sampling and testing methods. 
Goal: to correlate various testing 
procedures employed by different in- 
vestigators. help eliminate rejections 
of various leather products (on 
grounds irrelevant to the aims and 
uses of the products. 

Committee members, appointed by 
the Quartermaster General, were: J. 
R. Kanagy of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards: A. H. Winheim, International 
Leather Chemicals, Ine., St. Louis. 
and Planetary Chemical Co.. Creve 
Couer, Mo.; Fred O'Flaherty, Tan- 
ners Council Foundation Laboratory. 
Cincinnati, O.; and G. A. Butz and 
A. G. Ashcroft, Endicott-Johnson 
Shoe Corp., Endicott. N. Y. 


Leather Workers Decline 


Preliminary Labor Dept. studies 
on employment in manufacturing in- 
dustries for Dec.. 1948, show that 
408.000 persons were at work in the 


leather and leather products in- 
dustry, representing no change from 
Nov.. but a decrease of 13.000 from 
Oct. In Dec., 1947, there were 446.- 
000 workers in the industry. 

Of these totals, there were 363.000 
(no change from Nov.) actual pro- 
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ALUM STABLE OILS 


Nos. Three X-0 and 45 are water 
soluble and non-ionic oils used 

for fatliquoring all types of alum 
or alum combination tanned 
skins. 


LUXOIL No. 70 SERIES 


These are light colored, 
non-oxidizing and non-spueing 
sulfated fatty oils of high quality. 
Used for glove, garment and 
fancy leathers. 


TWO NEW SUEDE OILS 


No. 81-P and No. 81-T 

For pearling before dyeing and 
for top fatliquoring of all types 
of colored suedes. 


POLYMOL No. 79 


A clear filtered oil blend, having 
similar analytical constants to 
cod oil. Used by many tanners 
in preference to raw cod oil. 


Tested under actual plant conditions 








duction workers employed in Dee., 
13,000 less than in the month of 
Oct. and 37,000 less than in Dee.. 
1947, 


Domestic Hide Estimates 


The U. S. cattle population leveled 
off during 1948, according to the 
Dept. of Agriculture which reports 
that at Jan. 1, 1949, domestic cattle 
population was estimated at 78,495,- 
000 or 379,000 more head than at 
the same period a year ago. 

Sheep and lamb totals showed a 
decline for the seventh consecutive 
year with the Jan. 1, 1949 estimate 
placed at 31,963,000 as compared 
with 34,827,000 on Jan. 1, 1948, the 
department reveals. The severe west- 
ern blizzards during Jan. killed ap- 
proximately 81,000 head of cattle 
and calves and 97,000 sheep and 
lambs in South Dakota, Nebraska, 
_ Wyoming and Colorado, a loss of 

two percent in cattle population and 
| five percent in sheep in these states. 
Estimated new domestic supply to- 
' gether with comparative 1948 figures 
' is listed below. (millions hides & 
_ skins) 


Cattle Calf Sheep 
Hides and Kip and Lamb 


B 1949 ..... 19.5 13.0 15.2 
+ 1948 vee 20.5 14.0 16.6 
: rae 

A walkout of 125 workers, mem- 
bers of United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO, has forced the closing 
of the Minot Wood Heel Co., Lewis- 
ton, Me. The walkout occured after 
one of the workers was fired. 


Dec. Shoe Hirings Up 


Less lay-offs and increased hirings 
were evident in the leather footwear 
industry during Dec., 1948 despite 
the fact that industry-wide manufac- 
turing plants laid off 22 of every 
1000 workers during the period, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
The nation’s overall rate of dismissal 
was the highest for the month since 
prewar Dec., 1939. 

Hiring rates in the leather and 
leather products manufacturing indus- 
try rose from 31 per 1000 workers 
in Nov. to 39 per 1000 workers in 
Dec. Leather manufacturing plants 
fell from 19 to 18 hirings per 1000 
men while total separations declined 
from 24 to 22 per 1000. Leather 


Total 


Industry group accession Total 
and industry Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. 


LEATHER AND 
LEATHER 
rRODUCTS 

Leather sonsbesen 

Boots and Shoes.. 

Rubber footwear and 
related products 


Quit Discharge 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dee. Nov. 


MERTON E. PORTER 

... recently appointed to the Chemical 
Dept. of Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Boston. Formerly with Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co., where he was employed for 
14 years as a research and development 
chemist, Porter's work at Compo will deal 
with adhesives of all types, particularly 
those based on synthetic rubbers and resins. 
4 member of the American Chemical 
Society and Boston Rubber Group, Porter 
was also with Dee’s Adhesive and Chemical 
Co., Lynn, Mass., as a rubber chemist 
developing adhesives for the shoe industry. 


Lea. Wholesalers 
Sales Down 


Sales of wholesalers in the leather 
and shoe findings business were 
down seven percent for the first 11 


boot and shoe hirings rose from 33 
to 42 per 1000 workers while total 
separations fell from 40 to 35 per 
1000. 

The rubber footwear and _ related 
products industry was hard hit dur- 
ing the month with a reported hiring 
rate of 29 per 1000 during Dec. as 
against 42 per 1000 in the previous 
month. Layoffs rose from four to 28 
per 1000 in the period and_ total 
separations from 35 to 58 per LOOO. 

Although lay-offs in the leather in- 
dustry rose from 9 to 10 per LOOO 
workers, lay-offs in the boot and shoe 
(leather) industry fell from 12 to 9 
per 1000. Monthly labor turnover 
rates (per 100 employes) are listed 
below: 


Separation 

Misc., ine. 
military 

Dec. Nov. 


Lay-off 


months of 1948 compared to the 
preceding year, the Bureau of Census, 
Dept. of Commerce reports. A sur- 
vey of 28 large wholesalers found 
sales for Nov. to be 11 percent lower 
than for Oct., and 12 percent less 
than Nov., 1947, 


ALCA Convention 
Officially June 22-24 


The Council of the American 
Leather Chemists Assn., at a recent 
meeting held in Washington, D. C. 
officially confirmed the dates and 
place for the annual conventioin as 
June 22-24 at the Monmouth Hotel, 
Spring Lake, N. J. 

At the Washington meeting, can- 
didates were placed in nomination 
for the Council to replace present 
incumbents Harold Turley and Ralph 
Ewe. 

In another move, the association 
voted to affiliate with The Interna- 
tional Union, which meets in Paris 
in September 1949, 

At the conclave in the capitol were: 
A. H. Winheim, Dr. Fred O'Flaherty, 
R. M. Koppenhoefer., Ralph Ewe, 
Harold Turley, A. W. Goetz, How- 
ard Lincoln, Ed Flinn, R. B. Hobbs, 
Carl Telander, Craig Blair, Gene 
Stanberg, and Lawrence Sheard. 


Canadian Mfrs. Ask 
Repeal of Leather Tax 

A temporary depression in leather 
sales in Canada was forecast this 
week by Canadian leather goods man- 
ufacturers following announcement 
that a delegation has asked Federal 
Minister of Finance. Hon. Douglas 
Abbott, to help remove the 35 per- 
cent excise tax on leather goods 

Although pleased with the dele- 
gation’s report of possible concessions 
after the meeting. leather manufac- 
turers were somewhat concerned over 
the publicity given the affair. The 
public. they felt. would react to the 
proposed tax cut by holding off 
leather goods purchases in the hope 
of repeal. 

Items affected by the 35 percent 
tax include luggage and bags, bill- 
folds. tobacco pouches, utility and 
fitted traveling cases, and other simi- 
lar products. Manufacturers claim 
that the tax was imposed in 1942 
to meet wartime financing needs, that 
its purpose is accomplished and there 
is no longer a need for it. 

Removal of the tax would result 
in an immediate and substantial re- 
duction to the consumer, manufac- 
turers said. 
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Hide, Leather Imports 
Show Gain in '48 


Raw stock imports during 1948 
were higher in all categories than in 
1947 while leather imports except 
for sole and upper leathers also 
showed gains, the Tanners Council 
reports. Net imports of hides during 
the year totaled 2,127,000 hides. 

Leather exports last year showed 
declines from 1947 except for lining 
and upholstery leather. Cattle hide 
exports were down sharply but calf- 


EXPORTS 


, Dec. Total Year e Dec. 
LEATHER i $ 1947 1948 1947 

Sole § 52 495 

Belting afeid 2 11 101 

26,756 
4,095 3,776 128 
3,416 mt: 5 104 


Upper 1,909 
Lining pean > 2h 53) 232 
Glove, Garment sq. ft. 412 


skin exports were up 100 percent with 
net exports of calfskins and kips 
totaling 31,000 pieces (second quarter 
export quotas on calfskins and kips 
have been placed at 100,000 skins, 
a 50 percent reduction from first 
quarter quotas of 200,000 skins, ac- 
cording to the Office of International 
Trade). 


Total exports and imports for Dec. 
1948 and the 12-months period to- 
gether with comparative 1947 figures 
are listed below: 


IMPORTS 
Total Year 
1947 1948 94 
2,679 26 755 2,311 
37 611 
1,178 5,950 


Bag, Case “ sq. ft. q 52 475 99% 175 


Upholstery wom Se 159 
RAWSTOCK i 
Cattlehides 


2,738 2, 44 


29 350 


Calf and Kip .... ee 35 1,063 


Goat and Kid antes 8 
Cabrettas 

SORE asessssossccvesecssicses 

Pickled Sheep sepa 8¢ 66 
Wooled Skins 


82 








COMPARATIVE LEATHER PRODUCTION 


FIGURES 


CATTLEHIDE LEATHERS 
(In 1,000 hides) 


Total 
Cattle 
Hides Sole 
1939 sekbiectabiomentia -» 22095 7833 
1940... : . 21070 7032 
1941... evtetiesseses MEE 9080 
1942 . ES 10432 
1943 ‘ “4 25656 8290 
1944... woe 26152 8420 
TIE <sessecks semienanen 27566 8525 
1946... a 26905 8510 
1947 soinineceieeeiad 28824 8924 
1948 
Jan. 2 723 1331 
Feb. . ce f 729 
Mar. saddicusanseideveeiate 5 733 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Upper 
12124 
11582 
15600 
15598 
13073 
13002 
14567 
14057 
15529 


Belting, Harness Bag 
Mechan- Sad- Case, Uphol- All 
ical I Strap stery Others** 
631 387 510 
675 382 601 
1064 699 
1213 f 386 
1292 231 
q 232 
272 
378 


**Date from 1942 forward not directly comparable with previous data 


CALF, 


KIP, GOAT, KID, SHEEP AND LAMB LEATHERS 


(In 1,000 hides) 


Calf, Goat, 
Kip Kid 
14027 40419 
. 11387 37697 
. 13098 45373 
. 12264 41127 
11112 37351 
. 10930 K 3 
11636 5 
10836 
12471 


912 
834 
R18 
R36 
818 
935 
701 
938 
857 
894 
905 
1060 
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Sheep Leathers 
Glove, 

Gar- Ss - All 
ment Shoe i Others 


Total 
Sheep, 
Lamb 
3 18420 
0 17725 
22542 
19459 
20415 
20370 

1728 


11604 
9966 6907 
14166 9428 
14983 9591 
12216 

11876 

11495 

8918 

7363 


6327 


522 

501 
1000 
841 
S68 
870 
708 
1085 
1018 
955 
963 
986 


IDIEA IIHS 


Abraham Shapiro 


65, philanthropist and dean of 
the New England rubber shoe trade, 
died of a heart attack on Feb. 18 while 
vacationing in Hollywood, Fla. Widely- 
known as a benefactor and contributor 
to many causes and charities, Sha 
piro was the founder and honorary 
life member of the 210 Associates, the 
shoe industry's national charitable or 
ganization. 

Zorn in Lithuania, he lived for some 
time in South Africa before coming to 
America almost forty years ago. He 
became president of the Gold Seal 
Rubber Co., Boston, and director of 
the Goodyear Rubber Co., Middle 
town, Conn., and Cannon Shoe Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Shapiro was also a founder of Bran 
deis University, the first Jewish-spon- 
sored university, to which he con- 
tributed $50,000. He was also a bene 
factor of Tufts College Medical School, 
Soston University, Northeastern and 
the New England Medical Center. He 
served as trustee of the Combined 
Jewish Appeal of Greater Boston and 
Associated Jewish Philanthropies of 
Boston, and was a vice president of 
the Beth Israel Hospital. 

Surviving him are his wife, Sadie; 
four sons, Jacob, George, Sidney and 
Robert; four daughters, Mrs. Alice 
Dorn, Mrs. Dorothy Kassel, Mrs 
Jeannette Rosenberg and Mrs. Evelyn 
Andorsky; and a sister, Mrs. Anna 
Solomon 


Nelson A. Starr 


73, salesman for the Eagle Lug 
gage Co., Racine, Wis., died Jan. 29 
in Grant Hospital, Columbus, Ohio. 
Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Anna M 
Starr; a son, Nelson A. Starr, Jr., New 
York, N. Y., and a brother, Joseph 
Starr, Londonderry, Vt 


John F. Frank 


.. . 64, a veteran shoe salesman and 
a member of an early Canton, Ohio, 
family, died there Jan. 25. A graduate 
of Culver Military Academy, Mr 
Frank was associated with his father, 
John D. Frank, in the shoe business in 
Canton. He was a salesman for the Pat 
Hagerty Shoe Co. in Washington 
Court House, O., the last 20 years 
His widow, Evelyn, two daughters, 
Mrs. David Kramer, Canton, and Mrs. 
Ernest Samuel, Cleveland, and four 
sisters survive 


Thomas A. Breen 


. 52, credit manager of the Vul 
can Corp., shoe last and heel manufac 
turers, Portsmouth and Cincinnati, O., 
died Feb. 11 at Jewish Hospital, Cin 
cinnati. He was found unconscious in 
his room in the Stevens Hotel in 
Cincinnati the previous Saturday. A 
native of Waterbury, Conn., Breen 
was associated with the Vulcan Corp 
for the past 15 years, having joined the 
firm in Portsmouth. He is survived by 
two sisters and three brothers 








Freeman B. Small 


. traffic manager of W. L. Doug- 
las Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass., died 
Feb. 16 at a local hospital after an 
illness of several months. An honorary 
member of the New England Traffic 
Club, he had resided in Brockton for 
the past 48 years. His wife, Harriett; 
a son, Gordon B. Small; and three 
grandchildren survive. 


John A. Putnam 


.. . 79, often referred to as the dean 
of Chicago’s wholesale shoe jobbers, 
died Feb. 16 in Chicago. He started in 
his father’s business, the A. A. Putnam 
& Son Co., in 1889, and was active in 
the company until it dissolved in 1925, 
when he retired. Surviving are his 
widow, Imogene; a stepson, Charles 
F. Drake; and a brother, Dudley Put- 
nam. 


Robert G. Cameron 


.. . 81, president of Cameron Manu- 
facturing Co., Toronto manufacturers 
of leather goods, died recently in To- 
ronto. He was a former member of the 
Civic Board of Control. 


Patrick J. Bryne 


.. 79, active in the shoe business 
in Rochester, N. Y. for half a cen- 
tury, died Feb. 16 in Rochester. He 
fashioned some of the first shoes worn 
by the Dionne quintuplets and was 
associated with the shoe manufacturing 
firms of Bryne, Dugan & Hudson and 
the Kuhnert Shoe Co. He was born 
in Ireland and came to this country 
65 years ago. 


Anna Ray 


. 60, wife of Sam Ray, president 


of the Marquette Glove Corp., Chi- 
cago, died Feb. 18, at a Chicago hos- 
pital following a long illness. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. 
PRay is survived by three children and 
six grandchildren 


Louis D. Rees 


. formerly associated with Hans 
Rees’ Sons, Inc., New York tanner, 
died suddenly in California 

Mr. Rees has been residing on the 
West Coast in recent years 


James J. Hogan 


..,. 63, former superintendent of 
the International Shoe Co. plants in 
Newport and Claremont, N. H., died 
recently in Newport, N. H. Surviving 
are his wife, Catherine; four daugh- 
ters, Mrs. John T. Sheehan, Mrs. Ivar 
Severson, Mary T. and Louise P 
Hogan; and three grandchildren 


Gustave F. Kroening 


.. . 69, production foreman at the 
Lake States Footwear Co., Milwaukee, 
died Feb. 10 at Johnston emergency 
hospital of a heart ailment. Kroening 
had been employed until two years 
ago by the Albert H. Weinbrenner 
Co., Milwaukee shoe manufacturers, 
as superintendent of production at 
various plants. 
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AN XO) Se EEA ASS 


Members of Local 21, International 
Fur & Leather Workers Union, CIO, 
in Peabody, Mass. unanimously re- 
jected contract terms offered by the 
Mass. Leather Manufacturers Assn. 
while voting to name a strike com- 
mittee. The vote, however, author- 
ized aicontinuance of negotiations. 

The strike committee, consisting of 
250 members of the local, is em- 
powered to set a strike date in new 
contract negotiations fail once more. 
Representatives of both labor and 
management were scheduled to meet 
again this week under the direction 
of a Federal mediator. 

More than 1200 of 3500 union 
members from plants in the Pea- 
body, Salem, Danvers and Beverly 
areas attended the mass meeting at 
the Peabody high school. Similar ac- 
tion was taken at Local 20 covering 
700 leather workers in the Lynn 
area and in Local 22 of Woburn with 
800 workers represented. 

— + » 

Approximately 245 striking em- 
ployes of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
Scranton, Pa. plant have returned 
to work after a five-week walkout. 
Negotiations for a new contract must 
begin within 60 days of Feb. 17. 

The strike began Jan. 11 when the 
company refused to grant new wage 
rates demanded by Local 13311, Dis- 
of America, bargaining agent for 
trict 50 of the United Mine Workers 
the workers. The old contract which 
expired on that date guaranteed a 
rainimum hourly scale of 85 cents. 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has ruled that the bargaining 
agent election among 7000 shoe and 
cut sole workers in Brockton, origi- 
nally scheduled for Feb. 24, be held 
March 16. Joseph F. Donahue, or- 
ganizer of the United Shoe Workers 
of America, CIO, has protested an 
NLRB ruling that election votes 
will be counted in the officers of the 
Associated Shoe Industries, Inc. 

Workers in over 40 shoe and cut 
sole plants will vote in their respec- 
tive plants under a staggered system 
of voting hours. The CIO protest 
was the only one received of three 
competing unions which also include 
the Boot and Shoe Workers Union, 
AFL, and the Brotherhood of Shoe 
and Allied Craftsmen, present bar- 
gaining agent. 

om + — 

The CIO has asked Congress to 
vote additional Labor Dept. funds so 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
“should be enabled to resume serv- 
ices formerly rendered to labor un- 
ions and employers on labor prob- 
lems.” Also requested is more funds 
for the Wages and Hours Public 
Contracts Division to provide “effec- 
tive enforcement of the wage and 
hour law.” 

The CIO claims that only eight 
out of 100 establishments can _ be 
visited with present funds “so that 
sweatshops chisel on decent employ- 


ers, and violations of wages hour 
and child-labor provisions abound.” 

The union told Congress that even 
if the appropriations are boosted an- 
other $8 million to the proposed $25 
million asked by the CIO, this would 
give the Labor Dept. “only little 
more than half a dollar per wage- 
earner or white-collar worker in the 
country,” which contrasts sharply to 
the $200 per farmer the (Agriculture 
Dept. has. 

+> » 

A wage boost averaging five-cents 
an hour for nearly 300 workers at 
Vulean Corp., Portsmouth, O., shoe 
last and wood heel manufacturers, 
was listed last week as “probably 
the first increase received by shoe- 
workers anywhere since the begin- 
ning of the year.” 

Martin said that the union com- 
pleted an agreement with the firm 
providing a straight five-cent hourly 
increase to all time employes and 
raising the guaranteed minimum to 
78 cents for all workers of four 
months or more service. The agree- 
ment is effective through Jan. 31, 
1950. 

-+ —» 

Earl Abbott has 
convicted five men charged with 
stoning Kirby Lang, non-striking 
worker at the Virginia Oaks Tannery, 
Luray, Va. The court imposed a 
fine of $500 and suspended sentence 
of six months on each of the five. In 
addition, each was placed on proba- 
tion for a period of two years. 

+> — 


Circuit Judge 


Vampers at the E. J. Givren Shoe 
Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass., have re- 
turned to work after a walkout due 
to the discharge of one of their mem- 
bers. The case will be arbitrated by 
the Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied 
Craftsmen and company. 

----> — 

Federal Court Judge J. Cullen 
Ganey in Philadelphia, Pa. has ruled 
that pension funds administered by 
labor unions are legal even though 
the employer who contributed to these 
funds has no voice in their operation. 
The decision was handed down in a 
ease filed against the Leathercraft 
Furniture Co. of Philadelphia by the 
Upholsterers’ International Union of 
America, CIO. 

The company had stopped contribu- 
tions last July to the fund set up 
in 1946 by both parties, claiming 
that the fund as administered vio- 
lated the Taft-Hartley Act. Judge 
Ganey ordered the firm to continue 
paying three percent of the workers’ 
payroll to the fund. 

~— +> — 

A wage increase of five cents an 
hour for Vulean Corp. employes was 
agreed on Feb, 14, it was announced 
in Portsmouth, Ohio, by George Mar- 
tin, president of Ohio Valley Dis- 
trict Council. United Shoe Workers 
of America, CIO 

The increase agreement followed 
negotiations between Vulcan local, 
USWA, and Vulcan Corp. officials. 
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Changing an alligator 
into a purse... 


That's quite a trick. An important factor in making the ‘‘trick"’ 
successful is a good fatliquor such as NOPCO 1717. NOPCO 
1717 does the trick, whether the skin selected is from an alliga- 
tor, a lizard or any other reptile. 


Look to NOPCO, too, for superior aids in ‘processing animal 
hides. NOPCO provides a wide variety of high quality tanning 
specialities to help you make good leather better. Note, for 
example. . 


TMPLINY 


BOSTON, CEDARTOWN, GA, 


CHICAGO, RICHMOND, CAL 


- + - TANOYL 1456-8 ... a blended sulfonated oil for bark 
tanned automobile, furniture, upholstery, brief case and strap 
leather. Assures good color and softness. 


- + « NOPCOWITE . . . a non-yellowing, non-oxidizing sul- 
fonated oil for whites from heaviest elk to finest glove 
leathers... 


++ ALUM OWS... 


leathers. 
NOPED NOPCO OILS MAKE 


Pkacccs\S GOOD LEATHER BETTER 


nonionic fatliquors for alum tanned 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





Handling Union-Managemeni Negotiations 


REPARATION for collective 
bargaining negotiations for a 
labor agreement should be viewed by 
management as a serious responsibil- 
ity. Negotiation of an agreement is 
bi-lateral and many obstacles to a 
stabilized relationship may be re- 
moved at the time of negotiations if 
management has inquired fully into 
plant conditions. In the first year of 
union recognition, conditions may 
be improved if the employer recog- 
nizes the reasons why the employes 
felt it necessary to obtain repre- 
sentation by a union. Sometimes it 
is attributable to lack of confidence 
in management, favoritism, or other 
forms of discrimination practiced 
by members of the organization staff, 
' and failure to recognize existing 
area or industry practices. 
Agreements 

Members of the supervisory staff 
should be consulted before negotia- 
tions for an agreement commence. 
The greater the immediate  super- 
visors sense of participation, the 
greater will be his sense of respon- 
sibility in administering the agree- 
“ment. Moreover, participation by 
supervisors gives them a keener ap- 
preciation of their position as a part 
of management and inspires greater 
loyalty. A failure of management 
to consult with its organization staff. 
including supervisors, time study 
men, and other personnel having re- 
sponsibility for industrial relations, 
is an obstacle to successful negotia- 
tions. 

Similarly, in an association of 
companies, which has as one of its 
purposes the conduct of negotiations 
with labor unions, depending upon 
tse size of the association and the 
geographical location of the mem- 
bers. there should be consultation 
either with all companies involved 
or with representatives of groups 
within the association having com- 
mon economic interests. 

Bargaining committees for as- 
sociations should be chosen with con- 
sideration of the responsibility in- 


By JOHN W. MORGAN 
Article 14 


Distinguishing the legal and human factors in 
leather industry labor negotiations. 


volved. Collective bargaining nego- 
tiations by associations in the leather 
industry are conducted in accordance 
with various plans of procedure. A 
comm-tee may engage in joint ne- 
gotiations with the union for an 
agreement which upon completion of 
negotiations is presented to the 
membership for their approval, a 
committee may be empowered to 
negotiate a master contract which 
is binding on all association mem- 
bers, or association members may 
meet from time to time to discuss 
matters relating to collective bar- 
gaining but negotiate their agree- 
ments on an individual plant basis. 
Generally, in where the 
agreement negotiated by a joint com- 
mittee is approved by the member- 
ship, other employers who are not 
members of the association, but 
whose plants are located in the same 
community, accept the results of the 
committee's negotiations. 


cases 


Negotiations 


Members of the negotiating com- 
mittees for both management and 
the union should be fully informed 
as to the processes and operations 
involved in the various departments 
of the business. They should also be 
informed as to the conditions and 
practices in the industry. A man- 
agement representative who is un- 
informed as to labor relations prac- 
tices in the industry and the tech- 
nique applied to collective bargain- 
ing is distinctly at a disadvantage 
when discussing conditions of em- 
ployment with an experienced union 
negotiator. 

Representatives who are unfa- 
miliar with industrial conditions may 
create obstacles to collective bar- 
gaining: on the other hand, those 
who are familiar with industrial con- 
ditions and labor relations may be 
of considerable assistance in elimi- 
nating difficulties that arise and in 
furthering the objectives of the 
parties. 

One of our clients recently ex- 


pressed his belief that men ex- 


perienced in the field of labor ne- 
gotiations, having an understanding 
of industrial conditions, are of dis- 
tinct benefit during labor negotia- 
tions and in the drafting of the 
agreement. He went on to state that 
he was visited at his plant by rep- 
resentatives of the International or- 
ganization of the Fur and Leather 
Workers Union. who suggested that 
inasmuch as the union did not in- 
tend to be represented by counsel at 
the negotiations, there was no need 
for the company to have counsel. 
They were informed that if they 
came to discuss any phase of the 
manufacture or sale of the com- 
pany’s product, the Company’s Presi- 
dent was sure that he knew more 
about such matters than they did. 
but that dealing with employes ac- 
cording to rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by government boards, and 
trying to bargain with men whose 
business it was to conduct negotia- 
tions for labor unions day in and 
day out throughout the year, was 
too much fer him, and that he must 
obtain the services of competent 
counsel, familiar with collective bar- 
gaining proceedings and conditions 
in the industry. 

In the case of individual plant 
bargaining, the union negotiating 
committee should be large enough to 
represent the employes intelligently. 
but care should be taken on the part 
of both the union and management 
that negotiations are not hampered 
by too large a group, which often 
leads to unnecessary discussion of 
collateral matters having little to do 
with the issues at hand. Chaos can 
develop quickly under such circum- 
stances, thereby causing negotiations 
to bog down and be unnecessarily 
prolonged. 

It has been stated that the in- 
telligence of any group is always 
in inverse ration to the numbers 
present; therefore, if progress in 
conferences is to be made expedi- 
tiously the size of the group should 
be restricted. When issues are in- 
volved which require detailed infor- 
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mation, such as an issue concerning 
changes in individual rates of pay 
for the purpose of eliminating in- 
equities, progress can be made most 
successfully by referring such issues 
to a subcommittee for settlement. 

The place where negotiations are 
held is important from a psychologi- 
cal point of view. Negotiations are 
often conducted in the company’s 
office, with no detrimental effect to 
collective bargaining. However. if 
the atmosphere of the company’s 
office leads to a tenseness in nego- 
tiations, or to interruptions because 
of business activities, it is best that 
a place removed from the office and 
perhaps from the plant, be chosen. 
Some companies maintain a_con- 
ference room at the plant where 
negotiations with the unions are 
regularly carried on. It has been 
found most satisfactory by some 
companies to carry on negotiations 
for collective bargaining agreements 
at a place entirely removed from 
the plant. 


Provisions of Agreement 

The provisions of the collective 
bargaining agreement are of para- 
mount importance, and an improp- 
erly drawn agreement creates an 


obstacle to stabilized labor relations 
in its encouragement of disagree- 
ments as to interpretation. In draft- 


ing a collective bargaining agree- 
ment it must be borne in mind that 
the agreement is to be read by work- 
ers who are not lawyers. It should 
be written in as clear and under- 
standable form as possible. and after 
it has been executed it should be 
explained fully to all supervisors 
and union officials. 

Among the problems most  fre- 
quently encountered in collective 
bargaining negotiations for agree- 
ments in the leather industry today 
is the attitude of unions toward 
the Labor Management Relations 
Act, 1947. In President Truman’s 
State of the Union Message he 
sounded the death knell for this 
legislation enacted by the 80th Con- 
gress. The President’s message pro- 
posed a repeal of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act. 1947, and the 
reenactment of the Wagner Act with 
amendments. 

The CIO and the AFL prefer the 
two-step approach, so-called, for the 
new legislation, which would repeal 
the Taft-Hartley Act and restore the 
Wagner Act in its original form at 
the same time. The unions suggest 
that at a later date Congress could 
hold hearings on proposed amend- 
ments of the Wagner Act. If this 
view is adopted by the legislators, 
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it is safe to presume that’ when 
amendments will be discussed or 
what they may be is a matter of 
speculation. 

It may be stated in connection 
with the Taft-Hartley Act that it was 
the first bit of labor legislation that 
contained a “watchdog” committee 
clause, which permits the holding 
of hearings for the amendment of the 
Act as experience under it shows 
amendments to be advisable and 
necessary to carry out its policies. 

Where a union shop of mainten- 
ance of membership has — been 
granted in previous contracts, such 
provisions cannot be continued in 
a new contract unless the union in- 
volved has complied with the filing 
requirements of the Act and a ma- 
jority of the employes in the ap- 
propriate unit have voted author- 
ization to the union to make such 
a contract. 

The International Fur and Leath- 
er Workers Union of the United 
States and Canada, CIO, and Dis- 
trict 50 of the United Mine Workers 
of America are both noncomplying 
unions and so cannot legally obtain 
or retain a union shop or mainte- 
nance of membership. The Board’s 
General Counsel has stated that if 
an employer consents to a union 
shop by subterfuge, or attempts to 
do indirectly what he cannot: do 
directly, one of the pitfalls involved 
is that an employe deprived of em- 
ployment through application of il- 
legal union shop understandings 
could obtain reinstatement from the 
company by filing a charge with the 
National Labor Relations Board, and 
could obtain back pay for the time 
lost from either the company or the 
union. It has recently been held 
by the Board that the mere inclusion 
of such a provision in a collective 
bargaining agreement renders the 
whole contract illegal. 

A checkoff provision which is 
limited in the manner prescribed by 
the Labor Management Relations 
Act, 1947, may be legally granted 
to any union, including one which 
has not complied with the filing re- 
quirements of the Act, if agreed 
upon in negotiations. In order to 
avoid an impasse in negotiations. 
which can become a real obstacle 
to the consummation of a collective 
bargaining agreement, in some cases 
where union security provisions can 
no longer be retained in the agree- 
ment, a checkoff, irrevocable for 
the term of one year or until the 
expiration date of the agreement. 
whichever is the shorter of the two 
periods, has been granted. This 
secures to the union a paid mem- 


bership among those employes who 
voluntarily authorize the deduction 
of union dues from their wages. 


Strike Protection 

For many years, it has been recog- 
nized by unions in the leather in- 
dustry that, because of processing 
conditions, employers must have 
protection against strikes during the 
term of agreements. The hides and 
skins in process in a tannery rep- 
resent a considerable investment 
at all times, and the employer must 
have some assurance that these per- 
ishable materials will not be dam- 
aged by refusal of employes to proc- 
ess them during strikes or work 
stoppages called while a union con- 
tract is in effect. or following the 
expiration of an agreement. 

During the early days of organiza- 
tion this tactic was most frequently 
resorted to by the unions. but in 
the past few years the use of this 
weapon has been discouraged, in- 
asmuch as employes and unions 
have realized that damage to the 
stock will deprive the employes of 
materials to work on after the strike 
is over. The importance of such 
protection has been demonstrated 
by losses suffered by various com- 
panies during strikes in the past. 

Nowadays unions are reluctant to 
permit spoilage of perishable, stock 
in process or on the companies’ 
premises and whenever a_ dispute 
arises, union leaders usually exert 
every means available to them to 
provide qualified employes to handle 
the stock in its early stages when 
putrefaction speedily transforms a 
hide or skin into glue stock. 

The desire of unions to limit 
their obligations under the contract 
to matters over which they have 
control is understandable and prop- 
er. The most equitable no-strike 
provisions which have been writ- 
ten since the passage of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, 
are those which contain obligations 
of the unions and the companies to 
refrain from strikes and lockouts 
and which limit the union’s obliga- 
tion in cases of wildcat strikes, to 
the taking of steps which the union 
is in a position to take and should 
take in the carrying out of its no- 
strike obligation in good faith. 
Should a union refuse to include a 
no-strike provision in the contract, 
although such agreement may con- 
tain a provision for the settlement 
of grievances, including arbitration, 
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THE TECHNOLOGY OF TANNING 





South African Wattle Bark 


By Frederic L. Hilbert 
(Continued from Jan. 8) 


T WOULD seem that because of 
a rather low annual rainfall: a 

high rate of run-off; -and a high 
rate of evaporation, South Africa, 
“in the beginning,” was rather 
poorly endowed with forests. How- 
ever, a number of species of trees 
of foreign origin have been intro- 
duced there and experimented with; 
and fortunately, certain of them 
have been found to be quite satis- 
factory, especially several species of 
the genus Acacia. Of these, the 
most interesting and valuable was 
found to be the black wattle or 
Acacia decurrens. 

The black wattle or Acacia de- 

currens received its botanical name 
from the fact that its leaves have 
decurrent bases which extend down- 
ward to form rings or ridges along 
the stem. 
The first Australian wattle or 
Sacacia tree seeds were planted in 
‘South Africa about the year 1864. 
‘In this connection, it is interesting 
‘te note that. at that time the wattle 
‘trees were prized for their fragrant 
blossoms and their use as _ wind- 
breaks. shade trees, mine timbers, 
and firewood. As a matter of fact. 
it was not until the year 1884 that 
their value as an important source 
of vegetable tanning material was 
fully appreciated. 

The South African wattle bark in- 
dustry is supposed to have started 
about the year 1886, when the first 
shipment of ten tons was sent to 
England. Since that time the wattle 
bark and wattle bark extract  in- 
dustries have grown steadily. About 
the year 1941. it was estimated that 
over one-half a million acres of 
land, in South Africa. were under 
cultivation: and the exports of 
wattle bark and extract amounted 
to 54,832 and 51.687 long tons, 
respectively: and. of these. 4,069 
tons of bark and 7.105 tons of ex- 
tract were shipped to the United 
States of America. 

As has been indicated. a number 
of species of wattle trees have been 
grown from the seed. in South 
Africa; and. of these. only three 





have been found to be of com- 
mercial value for their bark, for 
tanning purposes; for example, 
black and green wattle, of the species 
Acacia decurrens, and golden wat- 
tle. of the species Acacia pycnantha. 
The bark of the black and green 
wattle contains about the same 
amount of tannin; however, the 
black wattle is considered to be the 
more valuable. because the trees 
yield more bark per acre. On the 
other hand. the green wattle is the 
more hardy, in that it can be grown 
in regions subject to occasional 
frost. The golden wattle or Acacia 
pyenantha grows only in certain 
parts of Cape Colony. 

How. when. where or by whom 
the unusual tanning properties of 
wattle bark were first discovered 
seems to be quite unknown. How- 
ever, in this connection it might be 
of interest to note that Sir George 
Sutton, in the year 1893, issued a 
pamphlet entitled “Wattle Bark. a 
Paying Industry.” in which he stated 
that he had sold some wattle bark 
to a South African tanner, for ex- 
perimental purposes, in the year 
884. 

In the accompanying table will 
be found the analyses of the bark 
from the three species of acacia. 
which have been successfully cul- 
tivated in South Africa. 

COMPARATIVE TANNIN ANALYSES 

SOUTH AFRICAN WATTLE BARKS 
Bark Golden Black 
Moisture ........ . 10.14 
BEN coca oak ee 
Tannin ae 
Non-Tannin ....... 13.00 
Non-Extractive .... 35.23 36.01 
Purity ‘ 75.51 86.11 

Black wattle, of the species Acacia 
decurrens. requires — considerable 
moisture: as a matter of fact, from 
twenty to forty inches per year. 
It requires deep. loose soil, as well 
as careful cultivation. As a general 
rule. five hundred or more trees are 
planted per acre. In this case, the 
average yield per acre is about five 
tons of dried bark. 

From information contained in 
a pamphlet. “South African Wattle 


Bark and Wattle Extract,” prepared 
by the Director of Forestry of South 
Africa (April, 1941), there are 
four species of tan-wattles in South 
Africa. “They are all of Australian 
origin and, in several respects, are 
similar to each other in appearance.” 
They are listed in the accompanving 
table. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TAN WATTLES 
Common Name 
Black wattle 
Green Wattle 
Golden wattle 
Silver wattle 


Botanical Name 


Acacia Mollissma 
Acacia decurrens 
Acacia pycnantha 
Acacia dealbata 


Black Wattle 


Of the four species of wattle trees, 
listed in the foregoing table, only 
black wattle or Acacia decurrens is 
grown commercially, in South Africa 
for the production of bark for tan- 
ning purposes. As stated by the 
Director of Forestry of South 
Africa, April 1. 1941: “Although 
green wattle exhibits certain pest- 
resistant qualities, it is no longer 
planted, on account of the undue 
redness of its extract; bark of the 
golden wattle is not available in 
sufficient quantities for export; while 
the bark of the silver wattle is so 
inferior in tannin content that its 
sale under the name of ‘black wat- 
tle’ is prohibited by Government 
proclamation.” 

Black wattle bark is considered 
to rank among the most valuable 
vegetable tanning materials. On a 
general average. the air-dried bark 
contains 35 per cent of an highly 
astringent catechol tannin. Because 
of its high tannin content and the 
fact that it blends readily with other 
vegetable tanning materials. it is 
used to good advantage for the 
tanning of sole leather and other 
types of heavy. as well as light 
leathers. 

Freshly peeled wattle bark con- 
tains about 53 per cent of moisture. 
(Bull. Imp. Inst.. 1929). The larg- 
est amount of moisture is found in 
the bark from the middle of the 
tree. When dried. under normal 
conditions. the bark loses about 48 
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per cent of its original weight. The 
average weight of air-dried bark 
obtained from three-year old trees 
is about 8 pounds, while trees nine 
years old yield about 40 pounds. 
It is interesting to note that the 
tannin content of the bark obtained 
from trees of different ages is ap- 
proximately the same. Furthermore, 
the tannin content of the bark shows 
a decided decrease from the base of 
the tree upwards. As might be ex- 
pected, the tannin content increases 
with the thickness of the bark. How- 
ever, the tannin content of any par- 
ticular thickness of bark appears to 
be greatest in young trees. 

In further reference to the dis- 
tribution of tannin in the bark of 
mature wattle trees, it has been 
found that the bark peeled from 
the larger branches contains about 
the same amount of tannin as that 
contained in the bark from the top 
portion of the main stem. The 
leaves and twigs contain only a 
small amount of tannin. 

When freshly stripped wattle bark 
is exposed to heavy rains it loses 
chiefly soluble non-tanning matter. 
In this connection, it has been found 
that mold, due to drying the bark 
in damp weather, also has the effect 
of materially decreasing the amount 
of soluble non-tannins and, as a re- 


sult there is an increase in the tannin 
content. The only other change 
brought about by mold is a deepen- 
ing in the color of the tanning 
liquors, as well as in the leather 
resulting from their use. 


Wattle Bark Industry 


In a report regarding the wattle 
bark industry of South Africa (Bull. 
Imp. Inst., 1929), it was stated 
that during the year 1927, the total 
area of wattle tree plantations was 
distributed as follows: 

DISTRIBUTION OF SOUTH AFRICAN 

WATTLE PLANTATIONS 


Acreage Per Cent 


sco 803,911 74.54 
Transvaal . 15.85 
Cape of Gooc ope 27, 8.98 
Orange Free State .... 63 


Total 100.00 


Location 


From the data contained in the 
foregoing table, it should be quite 
apparent that Natal leads in the pro- 
duction of South African wattle 
bark. It has been reported that the 
sound condition of the Natal wattle 
industry is due to a number of very 
probable conditions, of which the 
following are the more important: 
(1) suitable environment, which 
favors rapid growth of the wattle 
tree so that. if required, the bark 
can be stripped within five to six 


years, from the time of planting; 
(2) the availability of cheap labor; 
and (3) a steady local market for 
the felled trees, for use as mine-pit 
props and as fuel. 

In connection with the foregoing, 
it should be stated that The Wattle 
and Timber Growers Association, in 
cooperation with a number of plan- 
tation owners in Natal, made an ex- 
tensive investigation of soil condi- 
tions, such as kind and quality of 
fertilizer to use, for maximum yield, 
and the control of insect pests, which 
attack the wattle trees. It was found 
that about 450,000 tons of wattle 
wood, in addition to the branches 
and twigs, were wasted annually. 
From a number of experiments, it 
was concluded that the wood could 
be sawn into timber; but the most 
promising uses were for the manu- 
facture of paper and for destructive 
distillation products. Since that time 
it has been found that, because of its 
short fibers, it cannot be used alone 
to produce strong paper. The yield 
in distillation products from wattle 
wood compares favorably with that 
obtained from oak. 


Cultivation of Wattle Trees 


Among the first species of Acacia 
or wattle trees to be cultivated in 
South Africa was the silver wattle 
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He aqui ilustrada nuestra muy conocida prensa 
hidraulica de doble ariete para el acabado de 
planchado liso 0 en relieve. Se fabrica tambien con 
un solo ariete. Ambos tipos se suministran con una 
bomba especial. 


THE TURNER TANNING MACHINERY CO. 


PEABODY, MASS., E. U. DE A. 
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or Acacia dealbata. However, it was 
found to yield bark having a rather 
low tannin content. Other species, 
such as Acacia decurrens and Acacia 
mollissma, were experimented with 
and found to be more satisfactory 
in regard to color and yield of tan 
bark. In this connection, it is in- 
teresting to note that one of the in- 
herent characteristics of the genus 
Acacia is the readiness with which 
it crosses to produce hybrids; and, 
as might be expected, much dif- 
ficulty was encountered in the eradi- 
cation of the species Acacia deal- 
bata. 

Acacia seeds are covered with a 
very hard skin and before sowing 


they are placed in boiling water and 
allowed to soak for several days. In 
starting a wattle plantation, the 
ground is broken up and harrowed 
before planting the wattle seeds. 
The seeds are sown 1.25 meters 
apart, each way, and then covered 
with about one inch of soil. Later 
on, the young trees are thinned out. 
This is done after 3, 12, and 24 
months. During this time, the plan- 
tation is kept free of grass and 
weeds; and the trees are sprayed, 
from time to time, to combat in- 
sects and tree diseases. The most 
serious insect pests are the bag- 
worm and the  froghopper. The 
former is controlled by hand and 





N OLD friend of mine 

owned a large tract of 
hemlock timber land in Maine. 
A great amount of the peeled 
bark from this timber was sold 
to tanneries in that State. It 
was my friend’s custom to per- 
sonally measure each lot after 
it had been hauled from forest 
to shipping point. The man was 
an expert scaler and thoroughly 
enjoyed his work, even though 
it was “out of his line.” 

One winter, the tanner I was 
connected with at that time had 
purchased about 2,000 cords of 
the bark which was piled up 
at the Ludlow, Maine, station. 
My friend phoned that he would 
like to scale it the following 
morning, as he was going out 
of town on business in the after- 
noon. He said it was an im- 
portant engagement, necessi- 
tating leaving on the one and 
only afternoon train. 

I tried to dissuade him, for 





Anecdote by: 
CHARLES PROCTOR 


The Bark Scaler 


it had stormed heavily for two 
days and nearly three feet of 
snow had fallen. He said he 
didn’t mind a “little snow,’ so 
we waded and measured, 
measured and waded until the 
job was completed. He caught 
his train. 

Two days later I saw him 
again, but under remotely dif- 
ferent circumstances. Sur- 
rounded by a gold-braided 
staff of dignitaries he was 
busily greeting a long line of 
visitors. It was the annual re- 
ception at the State House in 
Augusta. 

My friend was none other 
than the Hon. Llewellyn Pow- 
ers, twice Governor of Maine 
during the early 1900's. Later, 
while chatting with him, he re- 
marked, ‘The one thing es- 
pecially I don’t like about these 
hand-shaking events is that it 
tires out my arm so’s I can’t go 
right back to scaling bark.” 








aeroplane dusting with cryolite and 
the latter by hand dusting with 
pyrethrum. 

According to Guffart (LeCuir, 
1923), for the successful cultivation 
of wattles or most of the trees of 
the genus Acacia, almost any soil 
is suitable, provided it is not calce- 
rous and about fifteen inches deep. 
An average temperature of 15°C. 
(60°F) is sufficient, if it does not 
reach the freezing point. In regard 
to altitude, 500 to 700 meters has 
been found to be most satisfactory. 

The wattle is a rapidly growing 
tree which reaches a height of 40 
to 60 feet within 8 to 10 years. 

In further reference to wattle 
wood, it might be stated that, ac- 
cording to Phillips (Hide and Leath- 
er, Nov. 5, 1921); “The tannin 
content of wattle wood is very low 
in comparison with that of bark. 
As a matter of fact, it varies from 
0.1 to 1.89 per cent. Most of the 
tannin is found in the wood from the 
top of the tree, which is quite the 
reverse of the tannin found in the 
bark. which, (as has been stated) 
decreases from the base to the top 
of the tree.” 

The stripping of the bark from 
wattle trees is usually done at the 
time of the year when the conditions 
are favorable for outdoor drying. 
One laborer can fell the trees; strip; 
and hang up the bark, at the rate of 
1000 pounds of green bark per day. 
The time required for drying is from 
one to two weeks. 

It has been estimated that when 
wattle trees eight years old are felled 
and stripped they yield about eight 
tons of bark per acre and about 
twelve tons of mining timber. 

Due to the increase in the num- 
ber of wattle bark extract plants, 
large quantities of spent wattle bark 
chips have been made available for 
the manufacture of brown paper, 
cardboard, and a cheap grade of 
white paper. 

When wattle plantations were first 
started in South Africa, it was be- 
lieved that only the midland areas 
were satisfactory. At the present 
time, the coastal areas and especially 
those of Natal have been planted 
with wattle trees and have been 
found to be suitable in every respect. 

Although it is interesting to note 
that. at the present, the wattle indus- 
try is one of the most important of 
South Africa, the first wattle trees 
transplanted from Australia were 
not planted with any idea of their 
becoming a valuable commercial as- 
set, but only for ornamental pur- 
poses. 

According to the Journal of South 
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Africa (1908), the cultivation of 
wattle trees started on a solid basis 
about the year 1888. In other words, 
it was at that time that the wattles 
were intelligently and systematically 
planted and cultivated. About the 
vear 1906, the total acreage of wattle 
plantations in Natal alone had 
reached about 80,762 acres. As a 
matter of interest, wattle bark, by 
the year 1908 had attained third 
place in the list of oversea exports 
from South Africa and there was 
every indication of a steady increase. 

The American Consul at Durban 
reported that, in the year 1886, there 
were sent to London thirty sample 
packages of wattle bark, and during 
the following year, 147 packages 
were shipped. The encouraging re- 
ports received from these initial 
shipments gave great impetus to the 
increase in the number of new plan- 
ations. From these small beginnings, 
the shipments of wattle increased 
to such an extent that in the year 
1895, there were shipped 57,666 
packages. Between the years 1886 
and 1895 there were shipped a total 
of 168,193 packages, valued at about 
60,000 pounds ($300,000). 

Wattle plantations give compara- 
tively quick returns, because the 
trees yield bark suitable for tanning 


DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


HEMLOCK - OAK . 
STAINLESS SUMAC  . 


QUEBRACHO . 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


MANGROVE 
ORDINARY SUMAC 
RAPID TAN “G” 
SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


SE aS 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


purposes five years after the seeds 
are planted. It has been found to be 
the best practice to strip the bark 
from the trees gradually. Complete 
felling of the trees is done after ten 
years. The annual average yield of 
bark has been estimated to be about 
one-half a ton of dried bark per acre. 


os 


Morgan... 
(Continued from page 19) 

it is an obstacle to harmonious labor 
relations. 

Court and Board Decisions 

New obstacles in collective bar- 
gaining are sometimes presented by 
decisions of the Courts and of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 
The decision in the Inland Steel 
Company case, that employers must 
bargain on pension plans, if re- 
quested. creates exceptional diffi- 
culties in collective bargaining. A 
company may have several plants 
where the employes are represented 
by different unions. If it must 
bargain as to pensions with all of 
these unions, it will be difficult, if 
not impossible to establish any uni- 
form pension system for the entire 
company. This is also true in a 
single plant. where different groups 


of employes are represented by dif- 
ferent unions. The complexities of 
pension plans and the long-range 
effect of adopting such a plan make 
collective bargaining with reference 
to pensions unusually difficult. 

The breaking-up of _ plant-wide 
units into craft and industrial units 
by decisions of the NLRB sometimes 
can create an obstacle to the achieve- 
ment of stabilized labor relations. 
A uniform policy applicable to a 
large group of employes may be in- 
applicable to different units when 
represented by different unions. 
Wage increases granted at the in- 
sistence of one union may create in- 
equities in the wage scale of the 
plant as a whole. 

As adjustments are always neces- 
sary in human relations, whether 
between different groups of in- 
dividuals, between management rep- 
resentatives or between employes, 
there will always be obstacles to 
overcome in a sincere effort to pro- 
mote and maintain harmonious la- 
bor relations in an industrial plant. 
These obstacles are not insurmount- 
able, however, and a spirit of will- 
ingness to strive for settlement of 
problems upon an equitable basis 
is the prime essential to good labor 
relations. 








ARKOTAN 


A Universal Syntan 


An all purpose syntan made in types suitable for 
vegetable, chrome, alum and formaldehyde tan- 
nages. Imparts a fine silky grain to the leather with 
increased roundness and improved tensile strength. 
An excellent mordant for dyeing calf and glove 
leather—produces an even color. A perfect pretan- 
nage for shearlings and all types of white leather. 


Samples and Demonstrations Upon Request. 


*ARKANUM:—For efficient bating. 
*TETRANOL:—A highly efficient wetting agent. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


_—— 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO., Ine. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 40 YEARS 


Newark, N. J. 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: 
McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Paul St., West, Montreal: 
73 King St., West Toronto 
ENGLISH REPRESENTATIVES: 
Roy Wilson, Dickson itd., 7-8 Railway Approach, London, S. E.1 
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SODIUM SULPHIDE — 
SODIUM SULPHYDRATE 


All Forms 


SODIUM FORMATE 


Other chemicals used 
in the Tanning Industry 


Send in your contract requirements now 


Leiljp _Kkrolhors Cima i. 


57 Wall Greet 


Oz 


@OSTON 10. masse PROVIDENCE 3 Ft 


HARTFORD 3. CONN 


HANOVER 2.4676 


SAL TIMORE!) MO 


CABLES PHIBROCHEM NEW Ome 


PHILADELPHIA ©. PA 





TANASOL NCO (Beads or Powder) 
TANASOL D (Liquid) 


With extracts, for lower costs and 
good color 
TANASOL PW (Beads or Powder) 


Bleaching chrome stock; also on 
chrome stock for level dyeing, and for 
pastel shades 


SYNEKTAN NCRP 
In bination t¢ ge; in dyebath 
for chrome stock for better grain 








—For Better Results, Use...— 
SYNEKTAN NPP 


For white leather; for dyeing pastel 
shades with good weight to leather 


SULPHONATED OILS 
All types 


MONOPOLE OIL 
For finishing 


EMULSIFIERS and DETERGENTS 
For good degreasing 


Samples and Information Upon Request 











Reach Volume Buyers 
Through 


LEATHER and SHOES 











SPOT 
Hews 


Massachusetts 


@ One-Piece Shoe Corp. has _ been 
incorporated in Boston. Erminio Cas- 
sano is president; Charles Shulman, 
treasurer; Sadie Lipner Shulman. 
All are members of the board of di- 
rectors. 


@ American Shoe Co., South Boston, 
is now manufacturing men’s welts 
as well as boys’ and men’s McKays. 


@ Industrial Air Co., manufacturers 
of industrial dryers and air equipment 
has moved to larger offices at 1620 
Hyde Park Ave., Hyde Park. 


@ Fisher Shoe Co., Hudson, manu- 
facturers of women’s medium arch 
shoes, has opened a general sales 
office at 210 Lincoln St., Boston. Ber- 
nie and Marvin Fisher are in charge. 


@ A liquidation sale of Weisberg- 
ers’, Inc., Boston, was held recently 
by T. R. Grossman & Co. The firm, 
owned by Harold and JackWeisberg- 
er, manufactured women’s novelty 
shoes. The auction included all plant 
equipment and machinery from the 
stitching room and lasting and mak- 
ing machinery. 


@ Fred L. Thomas, formerly man- 
ager of the shoe department of Bar- 
nard, Sumner & Putnam Co., Wor- 
cester, has been appointed by George 
E. Keith Shoe Co., Brockton, to mer- 
chandise a group of Walk-Over Shoe 
stores. 


@ Herbert Galpert has been named 
sales representative for Ambor 
Leather Co., Boston. He will cover 
the New England area. 


@ An assignee’s and lessor’s sale of 
the Del-Ray Shoe Co., Lynn, was 
held Feb. 18. The company was owned 
and operated by David and Ramon 
Favou and Jules P. Lawrence. 


@ Atlantic Shoe Co., Boston whole- 
saler, recently moved to larger offices 
at 82 Lincoln St. The firm, owned by 
Samuel Finkelstein, handles job lots 
and straight runs of women’s novelty 
shoes. 


@ Phyllis Shoe Co., Lowell, recently 
sent all retailers a flyer displaying 
the firm’s new complete line of crepe 
sole sport shoes for women. The crepe 
soles are made on saddle shoes, loaf- 
ers and buckle type spot shoes. 


@ LeBon Shoes, Inc., Malden, is mak- 
ing a new line of women’s casual 
wedge type shoes to retail at about 
$3. The shoes are made of linen, 
bound with a contrasting color, and 
caught at the instep with a polka 
dot bow. 


e@ L. H. Hamel Leather Co., Haver- 
hill, is producing a new line of bag 
and garment leathers. The company 
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UN TS TAN Bs. pecsn senate 


moulded structural unit formed to fit the last... provides 


the shoe with strength and grace without bulk. 

Makers of Cements, Littleways and McKays in particular 
will appreciate the snug fit at heel seat, waist and ball areas. 
Unishank helps the shoe retain its shape, hold its proper 
tread, provides proper support to the foot and makes pos- 
sible superior heel anchorage. Cement sole attaching is 
simplified because a wider lasting margin may be 


retained through the shank area. 


What UNISHANK Adds to Shoes 


FiT — last measurements preserved through waist. 
COMFORT — firm, snug-fitting waists. 
STRENGTH — without bulk. 
APPEARANCE — top lines preserved — helps shoes 
hold shape until worn out. 
BETTER HEELING — cuts returns due to “run under” 
and/or “kick back” heels and 
torn Louis Heel flaps. 
UNIFORMITY — shanks accurately located preserve 
last contour. 


Your United representative can provide full par- When clean, tough, hard, uniform VITA-TEMPERED 


ticulars about adapting Unishank to your operations, 


STEEL SHANKS are used in Unishank assemblies, 


it's a combination hard to beat. 


3 


VITA-TEMPERED STEEL SHANKS Tiley, 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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is making chrome-tanned capeskins 
in all colors for women’s pocket- 
books and leather clothing. 


@ Webb Aircraft Sales Co., a Dela- 
ware corporation with offices in Wash- 
ington, D.C., has filed civil suit in 
Federal Court against Adrian Shoe 
Co., Inc., Haverhill, George H. Gira- 
gosian, treasurer of the company, the 
Haverhill National Bank, and Rich- 
ard C. Malbon, asst. cashier at the 
bank, for alleged breach of contract. 


@ John Goldberg, Lynn shoe manu- 
facturer, has announced that he no 
longer plans to open a shoe factory 
in Haverhill. No reason was given 
for the abandonment of plans. 


@ Richard Young Co., sheepskin and 
kangaroo tanners, have announced 
that their headquarters and _ prin- 
cipal sales office, formerly in New 
York City. will be located at 54 
South St., Boston, on March 14. The 
eastern sales office will be at 295 
Fifth Ave., New York, under Fred 
A. Chilton, vice president. Joseph R. 
Kueven has been appointed Ohio rep- 
resentative with offices at 626 Broad- 
way, Cincinnati. 


@ Algy Leather Co., Boston, has 
been appointed New England repre- 
sentatives of the American Kid Co., 
Inc. 

@ Suit for $15,000 has been filed 
by John J. Moniz against the Royal 
Shoe Co., Inc., New Bedford. Moniz 
is seeking to recover damages for 
personal injuries suffered while em- 
ployed at the firm. 


@ A three-alarm fire razed the plant 
of the Interstate Shoe Findings Co., 


Lynn, recently. Damage was esti- 


mated at $15,000. 


@ Shoe machinery and equipment 
plus 300 cases of shoes and slippers 
were offered recently at auction at a 
liquidation sale of the closed Wash- 
ington Shoe Co., Lawrence. 


New York 


@ William R. Lieberman has been 
named sales manager and Si Mar- 
golis is now advertising director of 
the newly-created Trim-Master divi- 
sion of Ginsberg Machine Co., Inc., 
New York City. The division will 
promote Trim-Master, an automatic 
suction thread trimmer. 


@ Mayfair Export Corp., New York, 
has been appointed sole agents for 
the English Gazelda suedes for leather 
garments. ” 

@ American Kid Co., New York tan- 
ner, has expanded its line of leathers 
to include elk and smooth side leathers 
in whites and colors for the shoe 
trades. This addition will in no way 
effect their specialized activities. 


@ M. J. Saks Shoe Corp., New York 
wholesale firm, has opened a Boston 
sales office. Samuel Schwartz, with 
the company for the past two years, 
is representing the firm in its new 
quarters at 109 Lincoln St. 


@ Upton Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc., New 
York City footwear manufacturers, 
is reported in the process of organi- 
zation. When completed, the com- 
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pany will succeed to the business of 
Schulman Footwear, Inc. 


Missouri 


@ International Shoe Co.’s plant in 
Eldon is moving to a new factory 
building. Additional employes will be 
interviewed after operations are re- 
sumed en a normal scale. The com- 
pany expects to reach full employment 
of between 250 and 300 men within a 
year. 


@ More than 10 million pairs of shoes 
have been manufactured by the Spals- 
bury-Steis Shoe Co., Fredericktown, 
since its opening in 1936. Payroll dur- 
ing 1948 was almost two-thirds of a 
million dollars, bringing the total since 
1936 to $6 million. 


@ David Millar is reported to have 
been elected to the board of direc- 
tors, Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., Inc., 
St. Louis manufacturer of women’s 
footwear. He succeeds Joseph J. 
Byrnes who resigned previously. 
President Harry Johansen has an- 
nounced that the firm is making two- 
week deliveries on reorders on both 
casual and novelty lines. 


@ Richard D. Smith, manager of 
Wells Lamont factory at Elsberry, 
Mo., has been selected to succeed 
I. C. Riffle as factory manager of the 
Beardstown plant, manufacturing 
split and grain leather gunn cut 


type gloves. 


@ Lambert Manufacturing Co., Chil- 
licothe has placed its Kirksville plant 
on a three-day schedule. The factory 
employes 85 people and has_ been 
operating a five-day week. 


@ The State Street branch of Inter- 
national Shoe Co. located in Fulton, 
is reported changing from a stitch- 
down type shoe to the strap sandal 
type. Supt. Fred J. Knowles expects 
the plant to operate at full capacity 
during the year. The factory em- 
ploys about 500 workers and turned 
out 2,360,000 pairs of shoes during 
1948. 


e@ J. D. Mittelbach of Kansas City 
and W. H. Ridgers and Mark Blay- 
lock of Cape Girardeau are reported 
to have purchased controlling interest 
in Littleton Shoe Co., Inc., of Cape 
Girardeau. At a meeting of stock- 
holders, Rodgers was elected presi- 
dent, Blaylock, vice president and R. 
E. Rodgers, secretary and treas- 
urer. Rodgers, Blaylock, Gene Allen, 
Jack Kilgore and Mittelbach were 
named to the board of directors. The 
latter was also appointed sales man- 
ager. The firm produces about 900 
pairs of shoes daily. 


@ Frank C. Rand, chairman of the 
board of International Shoe Co., has 
received a citation for distinguished 
service to Methodist hospitals. His 
name will be placed in the denomina- 
tion’s newly-established Hall of 
Fame. 


@ International Shoe Co. is reported 
to have begun conversion of part of 
its McKay and McKay welt men’s 
shoe production facilities to Good- 
year welt in its St. Charles plant. 
The plant is now its only men’s fac- 
tory making the two McKay types. 


e James C. Taylor has been elected 
vice president of Wohl Shoe Co., St. 
Louis wholesaler and leased depart- 
ment operator. Ben Peck is now ad- 
ministrative assistant to the firm’s 
three vice presidents and Ben Alper 
is assistant to better grade b 

Homer Baker. , — 


Pennsylvania 


@ Littlestown Baby Shoe Co., Little- 
town, is reported to have discontinued 
business. 


@ Howard S. Rue & Sons, Ine., Phila- 
delphia manufacturers of women’s 
footwear, is reported in the process 
of liquidation. 


@ Murray Saffron is no longer with 

A. J. Bedford Shoe, Inc., Lititz manu- 

facturers of stitchdown footwear. 

Saffron formerly represented the 

i New England and upper New 
ork, 


@ A. H. Geuting Co., Philadelphia, 
largest retail shoe store in the coun- 
try, has announced the opening of 
its fourth store in the Philadelphia 
area. 


New Hampshire 


@ Paul and Louis Kleven, owners of 
the Klev-Bro Shoe Co., Derry, are 
opening the Savoy Shoe Co., also in 
Derry, to produce California process 
casual shoes. Capaeity is expected 
to approximate 50 cases per day. 


@ Max Weinstock, formerly with 
Kleven Shoe Co., Spencer, Mass., has 
been appointed general superintend- 
ent of H. O. Rondeau Shoe Co., Inc.., 
Farraington. 


@ Hugh Warren has been added to 
the sales force of Sundial Shoe Co., 
Manchester. 


. 

Ohio 

@ Five promotions in the sales or- 
ganization of B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co., Cleveland, have been an- 
nounced: Robert P. Kenney is now 
manager of chemical sales, James C. 
Richards, Jr., is manager of interna- 
tional sales, W. D. Parrish is sales 
manager of Hycar American Rubber. 
Roger C. Bascom is technical serv- 
ice manager for Hycar, and Roger 
S. Steller is Hycar sales representa- 
tive in the New England area. 


Illinois 


@ Gilmore G. Kahnweiler of Alan- 
Gilmore Co., Inc., Chicago, will pre- 
side at a meeting of the Nerth Shore 
Forum of Glencoe to be held in Win- 
netka on March 15. Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Governor Adlai Stev- 
enson of Illinois are principal speak- 
ers. 


New Jersey 


@ Pan-American Import-Export Co., 
Camden, with which Taicher Co., 
shoe manufacturers, is affiliated, has 
been adjudged bankrupt on a peti- 
tion filed against it on Dec. 1, 1948. 
A first meeting of creditors is sched- 
uled for March 2 in Trenton. 
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Leather 
MIAURIKIET.S 


Buying continues spotty. Price 
structure uncertain. Heavy sides 
and suedes only bright spots. 
Some accumulations sell at off 
prices. Regular stock of all kinds 
traded on hard competitive basis. 


New York Markets 


The demand here seems to be for 
immediate delivery on side leather as 
last minute spring footwear require 
ments of shoe manufacturers are being 
ordered. Colors, blue, red, ete. are in 
lemand for quick shipment which 
would indicate that manufacturers of 
women's shoes are rushing to get their 
Easter models produced. It has been 
noted since the turn of the year that 
shoe manufacturers were figuring on 
the late Easter and delaying their 
ordering of leather. Now they are 
ready and many of them want the 
leather delivered immediately. The 
price structure is about unchanged with 
the going prices tending on the low 
side of the list. Large spread side 
ipper leather in corrected grains of 
iverage tannage list between 46-52c 
tor the top grades and down with the 
bulk of the business around 46c. Some 
sales have been reported at less money 
but as has been noted before the list 
prices are the start of the bargaining 
and buyers and sellers get together 
trom there 


Immediate and actual requirements 
of calf buyers seem to be the rule here 
and most tanners report requests for 
rush shipments. Suede is said still a 
big seller. List prices on suede calf- 
skin run on the good tannages $1.20- 
$1.10-90c and on the smooth women’s 
weight calfskins $1.05-95c-85c. Some 
of the lower grades are said ranging 
from 70c-90c. 


3usiness in sole Jeather is said to 
be slow as buyers are operating cau 
tiously in view of the lower commodity 
and rawstock markets. Price lists are 
unchanged with sales tending to the 
lower end of the list’ prices rather 
than a change in the lists. Tanners 
claim prices now are about in line 
with rawstock; when the hide market 
was higher they were not. Tannery 
run bends of standard manufacture are 
quoted 65-70c, single finished shoulders 
45-50c and double rough shoulders 
56-58c. Steer bellies are around 37-40c 


Leather for the waist belt trade is 
quoted at 74c per foot for the 8 oz., 
72c per foot for 7 oz., 70c per foot for 
6 oz. and 68c per foot for 5 oz. leather 


Sole Leather 


Boston tanners report another quiet 
week. Some report slowest week in 
many months. Prices reflect condi 
tions. Quotations of up to 70c for 
heavy bends are replaced by sales at 


LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 


THIS 
KIND OF LEATHER WEEK 


CALF (Men's HM) 95-1.10 
CALF (Women's) 85-1.05 
CALF SUEDE 1.00-1.25 
KID (Black Glazed) 55-80 
KID SUEDE 50-75 
PATENT (Extreme) 53-63 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) 18-20 
KIPS (Corrected) 52-57 
EXTREMES (Corrected) 45-50 
WORK ELK (Corrected) 47-50 
SOLE (Light Bends) 63-67 
BELLIES 34-38 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) 55-57 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) 38-44 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) 21-23 
SPLITS (Gussets) 18-19 
WELTING (!/, x Y/g) 8\/, 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS — 24!/,-25 


MONTH YEAR 1948 
AGO AGO HIGH 


95-1.10  1.00-1.15 —1.30-1.48 
90-1.10  1.00-1.12 —1.40-1.48 
1.05-1.30 1.00-1.30 —*1.45-1.90 
55-80 65-85 70-90 
50-75 65-85 70-90 
56-66 58-63 76-82 
18-20 20-24 23-25 
54-60 58-63 70-75 
48-53 52-56 60-65 
52-56 50-54 56-60 
68-70 79-84 90-95 
36-39 39-41 44-47 
58-60 68-70 77-80 
38-42 40-42 41-45 
22-24 21-23 27 
19-20 18-20 21-22 
81/, 10-10!/, H1-11'/5 
28-28!/5 25 33 








MAKES A 


Whale 


of a difference 


TIOGA 
OAK 


SOLE LEATHER 
CUT STOCK 
BENDS 
BACKS 
BELLIES 
HEADS 
SHOULDERS 








TANNING CO. 


Westfield, Penna. 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 
using quality rawstock. 
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SPLITS 
for 
Welders Equipment 
Shoe Gussets 
Work Gloves 
Welling 
In All Colors 


BLACKHAWK TANNERS 


2171 S. First St., 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 











LEATHER FILLERS 


H. pe 
SOLE LEATHER 
LINCOLN FINISHES 
and SPONGING. AND 
SON WASHING COMPOUNDS 


INC. TANNERS SUGAR 
s AND LIME 


COUDERSPORT COLLOIDAL CLAYS 
PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICALS 


about 67c and down. Medium and 
light bends bring about 65c and down. 
Tanners complain that quality of cur- 
rent hide crop assures them of but 
one thing at this time ...a loss. Buy- 
ers talk ‘replacement’ costs, tanners 
talk quality drop. 

In the Midwest, tanners report a 
quiet market. There is no particular 
selection commanding more demand, 
with perhaps the exception of the 
heavier material. Heavy bends are 
getting a little more call compared 
with mediums and lights. This situa- 
tion is partially due to military orders, 
which require a heavier weight bend. 
Heavy bends continue at 68¢ along 
with mediums and lights at the same 
figure. Finder's bends, 9 to 11 iron, 
are quoted 85, 78, and 69c, with 11 
iron and up priced from 8&9, 82 and 
73c. Women’s finders bends bring 
&83c. In the chrome-tanned sole leath- 
er, No. 3 grade is quoted from 73 to 
75c, No. 2 from 8&3 to &4c, and No. 1 
from 84 to 87c. * 


Sole Leather Offal 


3oston offal dealers made small sales 
this week. Prices varied. Best steer 
bellies quoted at 38c with sales made 
at 37c and down. Cow bellies usually 
34 to 36c. Single shoulders having dull 
week with around 45 to 46c_ paid. 
Double rough shoulders usually bring 
57c and down. Some carefully selected 
lots for specialty purposes bring up 
into lower 60s. Heads quiet, about 16 
to 17¢ usual trading area. 

With the spot cattlehide market 
still on the weak side in the Midwest, 
tanners are preferring to await. future 
developments, rather than make any 
commitments at the present time. 
Business has been exceptionally slow. 
Steer and cow bellies are about the 
most active selections, with steer bel- 
lies holding a slight edge. Prices are 
quoted at 38 on steer bellies and 37c 
on cow bellies. Little is being done 
in shoulders. Single shoulders, heads 
off, are quoted 52 to 55c, and with 
heads on, from 45 to 50c. Double 
rough shoulders, tannery run, bring 
from 61 to 62c, and steers heads 
from 18 to 2lec. 


Welting 


New welting orders slow, accord- 
ing to Boston manufacturers. Regular 
Goodyear welting quoted at 8%c on 
basis of 12x '% inch stock. Some still 
quote 8'2c. Specialty welting slower 
but volume still satisfactory to makers. 
Synthetic welting spotty. A few users 
very busy, use much. Others quiet, 
await new shoe orders 


Calf Leathers 


New business quiet in Boston. Much 
women's leather still owed against old 
orders. Lower raw skin prices reflected 
in lower finished leather quotations. 
About five cents knocked off previ- 
ous quotations. Best small skins now 
quoted at $1.05 and down with vol- 
ume grades 60 to 73c. In regular wom- 
en's leather quotations start at $1.00 
and go down to about 60c. Men's 
weights hold to former prices better. 


Quotations usually unchanged but sales 
usually made at a cent or two off. Up 
to $1.10 the usual top. Best men’s 
grades sell well but lower selections 
slow. Heaviest leather still the most 
wanted. 


Kid Leathers 


Boston tanners worry about raw 
stock. International currency manipu- 
lations leave American tanners in un- 
enviable position. Some tanners ask- 
ing mere for current production, argue 
raw stock prices demand further i 
creases. Suede the big seller now. 
to about 90c asked and obtained for 
very best selections. Volume business 
done in grades below 75c. Suede at 
around 50c wanted but in very small 
supply. White suede sells well. Black 
glazed shows signs of life again. Re- 
cent sampling has resulted in some 
new business. Up to about 80c paid 
for good glazed. Small percentage 
of production quoted at more. Blue 
glazed dropping off, brown growing in 
interest; still too early to guage prob 
able acceptance of brown. Linings sell 
well at 35c and down; high grades 
slow. 


Patent Leather 


Boston tanners continue to hope 
for the long awaited turn to patent 
Sampling continues in high style field 
but orders slow in developing. Best 
demand still from traditional users, 
stitchdown manufacturers. Even here 
demand is not iarge. Kips quoted at 
76c and down in most stores, sales 
usually at about 70c and down. Ex- 
tremes sell at 66c and down. Large 
leather at less than 50c accounts for 
most business done. 


Sheep Leathers 


foston tanners report slow busi 
ness. Russets bring up to 20c as a 
rule with some carefully selected boot 
lining stock bringing a cent or two 
more. Volume grades between 12 and 
l6c. Colored vegetable linings sell 
moderately well at 18, 20 and 22c 
Chrome linings sell best in grades 
below 26c with up to about We asked 
for top selections of best tannages 
Garment sheep still priced out of mar- 
ket according to buyers. Hat sweat 
and novelty sheep quiet. Mechanical 
leather plods along on small sale basis 


Side Leathers 


Though some Boston tanners hold 
to former quotations, sales are being 
made daily at about two cents less than 
ten days ago, three cents off in some 
instances. Heavy aniline type leather 
holds to former price levels in most 
tannages, especially the best. Demand 
still strong for this type. Light weights 
in red, blue and green sell well and 
new orders for quick delivery bring 
firm prices. Up to 60c asked for heavy 
aniline extremes. Some tannages quote 
two cents below this figure. Up to 
53c asked for high colors in light cor- 
rected extremes. Regular shades bring 
about 50c and down. Corrected kips 
in light stock bring about 57c and 
down. Work shoe elk, full grain, 
quoted at 53c for one tannage 50c 
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for another, Corrected work elk usu- 
ally quoted at about 48c and down. 
In low 40s there is moderate business 
in corrected sides. Just now a white 
flurry keeps tanners shipping rooms 
busy; delivery must be fast. In whites 
business is largely on extremes and 
large leather. 


Splits 


Best tannages in Boston district 
hold to quotations on all spilts. Others 
ag willing to trade. Suedes again 
lead in activity with one tanner ask- 
ing -— to 44c for lights and up to 47c 
ior heavies. Other tanners quote up to 
42¢ for lights, sometimes sell for 
slightly less. Finished linings get mod- 
erate call at 23c and down. Some quo- 
tations still hold to 24c. Gussets quiet 
with about 19c the usual top. Work 
shoe splits slow with asking price of 
30c and down difficult to get. Retan 
sole splits sell fairly well between 30 
and 40c according to weight and trim. 
Sampling reported in simulated grains 
but no substantial business yet re- 
ported. 


Glove Leathers 


In spite of the fact that the spring 
season in the leather Glove field has 
been one of the greatest failures in 
it's history, a spirit of optimism pre- 
vails among manufacturers in regard 
to fall business. It is probably based 
on nothing more concrete than “hope” 
but as a morale lifter it can’t be beat. 
Fall buying has been spotty and of 
the token variety 

Published leather prices have not 
been changed and cannot be changed 
in the face of raw skin prices. How 
ever there has been some unofficial 
juggling of prices on the lower grades 
of cape and cabretta leather and do- 
mestic grains. Tanners and dealers 
ended the year with a surplus of low 
grades and would like to clean house. 
Sales usually cover lots on hand. Very 
little forward business going on. 

High price suedes in high colors 
have sold better than the domestic 
type due to the competition from 
fabrics. White doeskins have also*felt 
the effect of cheap fabric competition. 


Bag, Case and Strap 


Tanners of bag, case and_= str ap 
leather report just a mediocre busifiess. 
Most demand continues to center on 
the more desirable tannages, which has 
been. the situation for quite some time. 
The lighter weights of both case and 
strap leather command a much better 
demand than the heavier selections 


Harness Leathers 


Despite the dissappointing spring 
business, harness leather tanners have 
held prices at the steady offering 
levels. Spring orders should hav e been 
on the books by now, and, in some 
instances, partially filled. But, as one 
tanner put it, “We have company 
representatives on the road for weeks 
at a time in an attempt to drum up 
new business.” In the meantime, prices 
are generally quoted at 74c for A grade, 
RB grade at 72, C at 69¢ and D grade 
at 66c. Backs usually receive a prem- 
ium of 12¢ per additional pound. 
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EXPERIENCE DICTATES 
THE USE OF SETON LEATHERS 


DURONA Aaa N TAY 
ZEPHYR BUCH cate 
DUDEROO — Sides & Kips PATENT 


SETON LEATHER C 0.) 
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LINING KID 
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TANNUING 
Waterials 


The current softening of markets 
has slowed, and the phenomenal de- 
cline of some prices is apparently at 
an end. 

General firming in the tallow market 
has tended to check the decline of 
other commodities. Buyers are still 
careful in placing future commitments 
until the whole situation has crystal- 
lized. 

The latest decline is in the price of 
Castor Oil, amounting to %“%c_ per 
pound in tank car lots. Sulphonated 
Castor Oil is quoted at 19c, Sulpho- 
nated Neatsfoot Oil at 22c, Sulpho- 
nated Cod at 18c—raw Cod at $1.50 
to $1.55. 

The raw tanning material market 
continues unchanged, and in the tan- 
ning extracts, only Quebracho has 
shown any decline. Ordinary solid 
is quoted at 10-23/32c per pound 
basis 63 percent tannin—plus duty, 
based on a $20.40 per ton freight rate 
and $1.00 insurance. Liquid Quebra- 
cho is now quoted at 8-%c per pound 
in barrels; Liquid Chestnut at 3.9c 
per pound—tanks—basis 25 percent 
tannin. Due to this recent decline, 
trading in Solid Quebracho has been 
reasonable 

The present slow down of all tan- 
neries is having the most effect in 
checking the rise of most tanning ma- 
terials. Degras is in short supply and 
good demand, and prices have been in 
creased about 2c per pound 
Raw Tanning Materials 


$68.00-78.00 

«++ $80.00-83.00 
we 375.00 
- $80.00 


Divi divi, shipment, bags 
Wattle bark, ton ‘ 
Sumac, 28% leaf 
30% leaf 5 
eariatans, J. 1s, $60.00, 
J $50.00 


Valonte Cups, 30-32% guaranteed $69.00 


Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut extract, clarified, 
nin, tks. . 

Bbls., l.c.1., .046; ¢.1. 
Powdered, bags, c.1. ‘ 
Gambier Extract, 25% tannin, 

IS. sekecdadiaesehe 


Hemlock extract, 25% tannin, tk. cars, 





.0.b. wi 
Bbls., cl. and Le.l. 
Quebracho extract 3 
Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, 
plus duty 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.1... 
Liquid, basis 350% tannin, bbls. 
Ground extract . cementonl 
Powdered 








ks. acgheevlinnneneia 
extract, "25% 
tks., 644-6% ; 
Wattle bark extract, solid. 


Tanners’ Oils 


Cod oil, Nfld., tank cars . 

Castor oil No. 1 C.P. drs. 

Sulphonated castor oil 

Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture.... 

Cod, sulphonated, 259% added mineral. 

Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral.... 

Linseed, raw tks., drums, c. L, 
i eee etebos tet 

Neatsfoot, 20° C.T. 

Neatsfoot, 30° C.T. 

Neatsfoot, 40° C.T 

Neatsfoot, extra drums 

Neatsfoot, No. 1, drums 

Neatsfoot, sulphonated .... 

Olive, dom. denatured, bbls 

Waterless Moellon 

Moellon, 20% water .... 

Moellon, 25% Water .........c.serveseseree 

Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture 

ComMoN deRTAB  .........0c0e000 

Neutral degras ..... 

Sulphonated tallow, 

Sulphonated tallow, 

Spongine compound ... 

Split oil . 

Sulphonated sperm, 


Gls 


Allied Kid Co. 


Net profit after taxes of $401,857 
equal to $1.56 per share was reported by 
\lhed Kid Co., Boston, Mass., for the 
six months period ended Dec. 31, 1948 
Chis compares to a net of $689,283 or 
£2.68 per share after taxes and an in 
ventory reserve of $475,000 for the same 
period a year ago. There was no addi 
tion to the inventory reserve during the 
latest: period 

In a report to stockholders, Benjamin 
Simons, president, said that larger profits 
in 1945 and 1947 had largely resulted 
from sales at rising prices from low cost 
inventories. “The more normal gross 
profit for the past six months is due 
to a return of more stable market con 
ditions,” he added 


Geo. E. Keith Co. 


Net sales of Geo. E. Keith Co., manu 
facturers of Walk-Over shoes, for the 
fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1948 were 
$13,818,486, a drop of $2,262,222 from 
the 1948 record level. The decrease was 
blamed on increasing costs which have 
brought on higher prices and lower sales 
volume. Net profit was $165,798 as 
profits of $540,516 in 1947. 

The company listed current assets at 
$6,320,065 and current liabilities at $2, 
467,191, leaving a working capital ot 
$3,853,474. Assets in 1947 were $6,548 
107, liabilities $2,073,883, and working 
capital $4,474,224. 


Spencer Shoe Corp. 


A net loss of $112,341 for the fiscal 
year ended Nov. 27, 1948 was reported 
by Spencer Shoe Corp., Boston, in its 
annual report. The loss was charged 
to necessary moves in the manufactur 
ing division. The company had a net 
profit of $67,725 in 1947. 

Sales totaled $10,342,804 as compared 
to $10,720,549 a year ago. Total current 
assets were $3,097,661 with current li 
abilities of $1,054,389 and working ca 
pital of $2,043,272 as compared with a 
working capital of $2,163,047 in the pre 
vious year. 


H. C. Godman Shoe Co. 


H. C. Godman Shoe Co., Columbus 
Ohio, had a net income in 1948 amount 
ing to $347,415 as compared with $259 
591 for the previous fiscal year, it was 
disclosed in a stockholders report issued 
by J. O. Moore, president. The com 
panv’s earned surplus after payment of 
dividends amounted to $753,451 against 
$546,839 in 1947. Net income on commor 
stock after preferred dividends was equiv 
alent to $1.98 per share of which 7& 
were from operations alone 

The company’s financial position con 
tinued strong, Moore reported. Current 

ratio is 4.22 against 3.87 in 1947. Total 
assets were listed at $4,018,080 including 
current assets of $3,231,487. Current I 
abilities were listed at $766,534. 

Net income in 1948 for operations 
alone, Moore said, was somewhat lower 
than 1947 after charges to 1948 oper 
ating expenses of an additional $40,000 
expended for manufacturing equipment 
and an additional $30,000) for adver 
tising 





UEBRACHO EXTRACTS | 


THE RIVER PLATE IMPORT AND EXPORT CORP. 


405 LEXINGTON AVE. 


CHRYSLER BLDG. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | 





AMALGAMATED 


WILMINGTON 99, 


iw im RII 


THE PERFECT SUEDE LEATHER 


BLACK AND COLORS 


LEATHER 


INC. 


DELAWARE 
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WUDDIES and SIKING 


Hide market leveling off. Mod- 
erate sales in “Big Four” market 
at steady prices. Small packer and 
country markets follow the leader. 
Calfskins and kipskins quiet. 


Packer Hides 


The packer hide market was mod- 
erately active this week. However, 
there was one holiday intervening, 
the packers in the yards celebrating 
Washingtons’ Birthday boin in plants 
and offices. Many in the trade were 
also closed as a result of the packers 
vacation, which put the market about 
one day behind. 

Business was largely steady this 
week. Light native steers sold on a 
basis of 23c for Chicago hides and 
23'.c for St. Paul light grubbing hides. 
A few extreme light native steers sold 
at 28c. 

Light cows were quiet. A few heavy 
native cows sold at 19%c, Chicago 
basis, which is unchanged from out 
side packer selling, but down about 
“se from the last big packer business 
Branded cows moved at 19%c, also 
down '%c from the last big packer 
business. 

Branded steers sold moderately at 
steady money. About 50,000 hides of 
all selections moved, which was a 
small total. However, this is not sur- 
prising as the kill was very light last 
week, making offerings just that much 
less. Offerings next week will prob- 
ably be just as light due to the holiday 
this week. 

The market has some appearance of 
leveling off, which would be a wel- 
come change to many after the long 
period of declines. Tanner interest 
has not been particularly broad this 
week, but there has been sufficient 
interest so far to take the edge off 
the easy tone 


Small Packer Hides 


Small packer hides are quotable 
around 18 to 20c selected, according to 
quality amd average weights. The 
best hides, good quality, around 42 
to 43 Ib. average, are quoted 19% to 
20c selected, but try and find them 
These good hides have been picked off 
by tanners during the past few weeks 
or so. The ordinary run of material, 
around 48/50 Ib. average, is quoted in 
a range of 18% to 19c selected, de- 
pending upon quality 

The condition of the market de- 
pended upon what happened in_ the 
big packer market this week. With 
trading indicating a steady condition 
in the big market, the feeling with 
the small packers may be to try and 
get a little more money for their hides 
in the hopes of covering up some of 
the losses sustained during the recent 
weeks when prices plummeted down- 
ward. However, whether tanners will 
be very receptive to this is a matter of 
question. The hides that are offered 
in this market, for the most part, are 
heavier average, which tanners are not 
particularly fond of. 
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Packer Calfskins 


No new trading to establish this 
market. For all intents and purposes 
the market is still on the basis of 55c 
for Northern allweights, with other 
selections figured from that basis. 
Riverpoint allweight skins are figured 
nominally at 50c. Small packer all- 
weights are figured at 45c nominal, 
with nothing done recently to accur- 
ately establish the market. 

New York trim packer skins have 
been revised downward in accordance 
with lower ideas in the untrimmed 
market. Quotations are purely nominal. 
Packer 3 to 4s, $3.75, 4 to 5s, $4.50, 
5 to 7s, $5.00, 7 to 9s, $5.75, and 9 
to 12s $7.75 


Packer Kipskins 


Market quiet. Last business in the 
untrimmed market took place at 35c, 
with overweights at 32%c. This trad 
ing represented a 2%c decline, with 
the volume small. Brands are 2%c 
less for both kip and overweights. 

New York trimmed packer skins 
are nominally lower, now figured at 


$8.75 for 12 to 17s, and $9.50 for 17s 


and up. 


Country Hides 


Country hides are nominally around 
1614 to 17%c, based on the averages 
around 48/50 Ibs., flat trimmed, fob 
shipping points, for 1s and 2s. Lighter 
hides are quoted 18c flat trimmed, 
with some sellers trying to get up to 
19c flat trimmed. Buyers ideas are 
definitely on the low side, but the 
picture may change slightly if the big 
packer market shows improvement. 

The kill in the country has not been 
very large this winter. Conditions 
throughout many of the Midwestern 
points have not been particularly fa- 
vorable for heavy slaughter. This fac- 
tor has been somewhat of a help to 
country sellers who have been able to 
steer away from large holdings of 
hides. Accumulations have not been 
particularly large this year, although 
hides could be purchased. 


Country Calfskins 


The markets for city and country 
calfskins are largely unchanged, but 
quotations for New York trimmed col- 
lector calfskins have been revised in 
some instances. Untrimmed city all 
weights are still figured around 35c 
nominal, with country calf at 26-27¢ 


QUOTATIONS 


Present 


Native steers 

Ex. light native steers . 
Light native cows ...... 
Heavy native cows 
Native bulls ........... 
Heavy Texas steers 
Light Texas steers 

Ex. light Texas steers 
Butt branded steers ...... 
Colorado steers re 
Branded cows 

Branded bulls 

Packer calfskins . 
Chicago city calfs 
Packer kipskins ..... 
Chicago city kipskins | 


Week Ago Month Ago 


2514-26% 
30 


Year Ago 


28-2814 


HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, 


Close 

Feb. 23 
March ‘ . ‘ .. 22.01 
June ..... sipebanasbeheecaeosmiaastaasionie’. ae 
September 20.05B 
December 19.60B 


INC., FUTURES MARKET 


Close High Low Net 
Feb. 16 


For Week For Week 
55 21.60 —54 

30 20.56 35 
20.75 19.82 25 
20.00 19. 5 


Change 
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TABER 
PUMPS 


@ Have been meeting the special 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859 . . Write for Bulletin TP-629. 


TABER PUMP CO. 
(Est. 1859) 
300 Elm Street Buffalo, N. Y. 




















oe only suc- 
press 
that -~ all Sole 
Leather for drum 
tanning, extract- 
ing and oiling. 


Also prepares 
WRINGER both bark and 
chrome tanned sides and whole hides for 
the skiving and splitting machine. 


Quirin Leather Press Co. 
Olean, New York 

















Brazilian Leathers 


Ask 
Schlossinger & Cia. Ltda. 


Caixa Postal 917 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 








New York trimmed collector calt- 
skins are Pige nominally at 
for 3 to 4s, $3.60 for 4 to 5s, 
for 5 to a $4.50 for 7 to 9s, and 
$6.50 for 9 to 12s. 


Country Kipskins 


Kipskins are not particularly wanted 
in these markets, the packer offerings 
getting the bulk of the play. City 
kipskins, untrimmed, are quotable on 
a nominal basis of 25c, with country 
skins figured nominally at 21 to 22¢ 

New York trimmed collector kip- 
skins are figured at $7.25 for 12 to 
17s, and $8.50 for 17s and up 


Horsehides 


Horsehides are holding unchanged 
Quotations of $8.50 to $9.00 for trimmed 
horsehides around 60 Ibs. Better hides, 
up around 70 Ibs., could bring $9.00 
without much difficulty. Untrimmed 
hides are quotable about 75c more, 
up to $9.50 and $9.75, depending upon 
quality and weights. Fronts are very 
quiet and quoted around $6.00 to $6.25 
Sutts, basis 22 inches and up, are 
figured around $3.00 to $3.25, depend 
ing upon quality. 


Wool Pelts 


The sheep pelt’ market is quiet 
Sellers are doing very little these days 
because of their inability to accumulate 
sizable lots for sale. Something has 
been done in a small .way in the 
Imperial valley with shearlings and 
fall clips at steady money, with one big 
packer active, but other than that busi- 
ness there has been nothing more 
heard. The price situation is unchanged 
for all selections. Interior pelts are 
quoted around $4.00 to $4.10 for good 
quality Western lambs. Poorer quality 
lots are figured less 


Pickled Skins 


The pickled skin market is quiet 
with quotations still around $10.00 per 
dozen for big packer production. Lit 
tle is wanted, little is being produced 


Dry Sheepskins 


There has been little change in the 
various rawstock markets; buyers in 
Fulton County continue to remain 
out of the market. As one large selling 
agent stated, there are “no orders, no 
bids, no offers”. It is true that agents 
have been trying to get something 
started and they feel that some busi 
ness will eventually materialize but 
when, it is difficult to say at this time 
Prices at primary points continue firm 
and unless shippers realize their ideas, 
will not trade, which leads agents 
here to the belief that they must be 
in a relatively well sold up position 
because if they were carrying any 
stocks, they would be more amenable 
to counter bids, which in many in- 
stances, are not far off from the ask- 
ing figure. As a matter of fact they do 
not even solicit counter bids. Visitors 
to Fulton County found that manu- 
facturers have enough rawstock and 
leather to take care of this year's 
needs and that is why they are waiting 

Practically all of the hair skin mar- 


kets with the possible exception of 
Brazil cabrettas have ruled inactive for 
some time now. Selling agents state 
that there is no interest in the County 
and as manufacturers are doing very 
little, they show little inclination to 
buy rawstock. In isolated instances 
where a particular manufacturer may 
need some material, he purchases and 
then is again out of the market. This 
condition has prevailed for some time 
now. Not many offerings of dry salted 
Sudans, Mochas, Addis-Ababas and 
Mombasas as shippers continue to sell 
their skins elsewhere at prices con 
siderably above the ideas’ expressed 
by buyers here. As noted, there have 
been some small sales of Brazil cabret 
tas at $17-17.50, basis manufacturers, 
as to sections and lots involved but 
most shippers have again firmed up 
in their views, talking up to $18.00 for 
Pernambucos including 30 percent 
heavies. Cape glovers are also said to 
be firmer and some shippers ask 140 
shillings for Cape Town butchers. Re- 
cent offerings were at 125-130 shillings 
and even at the lower levels, it was 
difficult to interest American buyers 
Agents state that their shippers have 
been selling skins to Europe. Whether 
this will continue or a slowing up will 
develop and = shippers will then be 
anxious to trade with U. S., remains 
to be seen. No particular change in 
the shearling markets. A little more 
interest said to be coming in for mou 
ton skins, but as yet, asking prices 
are above the ideas of buyers. Shorts 
have been selling better but due to 
small offers and high rates, trading has 
been slowed up lately. Not much 
business in wool skins as most buyers 
are on the sidelines. Occasional sales 
of South Americans noted 


Goatskins 


The situation remains unchanged for 
the most part with U. S. tanners not 
reaching for offerings. Sellers hold to 
firm levels and as a result the price 
structure is unchanged. 

There is no change in the market 
on Amritsar skins which is quoted at 
$12.50 per dozen c. & f. for 1200 Ib 
skins. Best bids are at $12.00) per 
dozen. Coconadas are held around 
$13.00 per dozen c. & f. with Deccans 
at the same level. 

There is little action in the Mocha 
market. Berberahs are quoted at $15.50 
to $16.00 per dozen c. & f. with 
Hobediahs at $8.50. Addis Ababa skins 
priced at $12.50 to $13.00 per dozen 
ic. ae es 

The Latin American and China mar 
kets are quiet with little available in 
the latter market. Prices for the most 
part are nominal 


East Indies 


Amritsars (1,200 Ibs.) 
Patnas 

Cawnpores and. “Lueknows 
Mozufferpores . 
Dinajpores 

Calcutta kills ...... : Nominal 
Coconadas 12.50-13.50 
Deccans a 12.50-13.50 
Kristnas Nominal 


Chinas 


Szechuans 
Hankows 
Chowchings 


12.00-12.50 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


Nominal 
93 


Nominal 


Africans 


Casablanca and Marakesh ........ Nominal 
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Nominal 
1.40- 1.50 
14.50 


Algiers 
Nigerians 








Marakesh N 
West Province (ex. It.) 52 
Port Elizabeth (ex. It.) ........ 50 





Mochas 
Berberahs ( shipment ) 
+ men (shi 


Bat 
Addis-Ababa 


15.50-16.00 

8.50 
17.00-17.50 
| 12,60-13.00 








Latin Americas 
Mantazas, etc. (flat) f.o.b. ............ 60-63 
Oaxacas, f.o.b. .. : Nominal 
Barquismetos ; 55 
Coros senabsen es 55 
Maracaibos Nomina! 
Te CIID cniscicecvencccnsses ; Nomina! 
Rio Hache % 55 
Bogotas ......... . ; — Nomina! 
Jamaicas pipatmeasesieel 1.05 
Haitians sae ed pees 71-73 
Santo Domingos ; ‘ak 55-58 
Brazil (Cereas) ........... ; 1.35 
Pernambucos . jue 1.35 
ias Nominal 
Cordovas (8 kilos average) .............. Nominal 
Pampas 52 
Paytas 
Peruvians 





Maine 


@ Close to 100 shoe manufacturers 
are expected to exhibit at the State 
of Maine Shoe Show to be held at 
Bangor House, Bangor, June 25-27. 
John Thompson of Roberts, Johnson 
and Rand says the show is being 
held to save Maine retailers the ex- 
pense of traveling to New York and 
Boston for shoe shows. He expects 
a retailer attendance of some 2590. 


@ Otis Stanhope has taken over the 
Countryside Shoe Co., Saco. Bud 
Stanhope, his son, is the new bottom- 
ing room man at Saxe Glassman 
Shoe Corp., Saco. 


@ John Powers is now manager of 
Norrwock Shoe Co’s. Skowhegan 
plant. 


@ Appointments of special gift chair- 
men and vice chairmen, Shoe and 
Leather Division, Cardinal’s Commit- 
tee of the Laity for the 1949 appeal 
on behalf of Catholic Charities of the 
New York Archdiocese are as follows: 
Larry Horan, J & J Slater, chairman; 
George Burns, Charles Cushman & 

D. J. Calderazzo, Eastern Foot- 
wear Corp., James F. Donovan, Plas- 
tic Products Corp., James V. Mc- 
Glynn, Well-Worth Slipper Co., and 
Nathaniel J. McManus, Julian & Ko- 
kenge Co., as vice chairmen. 


@ Herbert L. Meehan of James J. 
Meehan, is chairman of the division 
soliciting firms in the leather, hides 
and skin industry in Manhattan, for 
the Salvation Army 1949 Appeal. 


@ Adirondack Footwear Corp., with 
a capitalization of $100,000 and es- 
tablishment in Antwerp, has been in- 
corporated under New York State 
laws. The company will manufacture 
approximately 15 types of shoes, slip- 
pers and moccasins and will employ 
(Continued on page 34) 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the “Situation Wanted” 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 
Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under “Help 
Wanted” and “Special Notices” and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under “Situs- 
tions Wanted.” 
Mini ace ted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be = our hands not later than 
Wednesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 











Special Notices 











Setting Machine Wanted 


WANTED: 72” Baker-Layton double roll set- 
ting machine. Must be late model and be 
available for immediate delivery. 
Address B-23, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Sole Leather Wanted 


FINDER, long established, located North- 
east, wishes to purchase sole leather 10 iron 
up, tannery run bends or what have you, for 
cutting men’s angle taps and strips for sale 
under own stamp to shoe repair and finder 
trade. Address B-12, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, TIL. 


Wanted 


HEADS AND SHOULDERS 
Pickled or in Blue. 
State quantities and prices. 
ddress B-17, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Binks Spray Booth 


GOOD CONDITION, complete with exhaust 
fan. Dimensions: 11 feet long, 8 feet wide, 
and 714 feet high. 
Address B-13, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 





Ladies Shoe Agent Wanted 


English Shoe Manufacturer would like 
to make arrangements for the sale of 
their goods in the U.S.A. and Canada. 
Principal will be in New York on 
March 7-12. Interested parties please 
write for appointment to— 
CL, Care of I. L. Maduro Jr. S. A., 
1220 Broadway 
New York 1, N.Y 











Sales Manager 


If your product has merit and deserves 
volume sales to ST. LOUIS manufac- 
turers of SHOES and HANDBAGS, an 
interchange of correspondence might 
prove mutually satisfactory. 
I am one of the more successful sales 
agents in this area and am planning to 
add a non-competitive line to present 
»perations. 
Present principals and accounts will 
attest my ability to produce. 
Please address B-14, 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6, Ill. 











Rubber Heels Wanted 


INTERESTED IN BUYING surphis half and 
whole rubber heels cheap. In writing state 
quantity of each size available. Write to: 
LIEBMAN & CUMMING, 
718 Mission St., 
San Francisco 3, Calif 


Tannery For Sale 


Located in Peabody, Mass. Up-to-date, equipped 
sprinklered tannery—3 floors—15,000 sq. ft. 
Electric Freight Elevator—-Spur Track ar- 
angement— Modern Oil Fired Boiler with hot 
water facilities. For further details, address 
Colonial Tanning Co., Inc., 207 South Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Chamois Leather 


SUITABLE FOR ALL Automotive, Industrial 
and Domestic purposes, in Full Skins and Cut 
Squares, 
Lowest Prices Prompt Delivery 
WOODACRE CHAMOIS CO., 
Leather Dressers 
DARWEN-LANCS- ENG LAND 


Toggling Unit Wanted 


EITHER CALF or side leather model in good 
condition and working order. 
Address B-16, , 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 





Attention: Shoe Mfrs. 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS having 
Seript for the Export of Shoes to Great 
Britain, please communicate in writing 
to CL, c/o Maduro, 1220 Broadway, 
New York, for appointment. Buyer will 
be in New York March 7 to 12. 








Situations Wanted 











Lasting Room 
Foreman Available 


LONG EXPERIENCE lasting all kinds of 
shoes makes this man especially valuable to 
any manufacturer. Knows how to handle help 
and get production out on time. 
Address B-19, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. 














Stockfitting Foreman 


SEEKS OPENING where genuine ability is 
needed. Not interested in soft job but a tough 
one that offers plenty of opportunity. Not a 
run-of-the-mill man, so if you need an excep- 
tional foreman address B-20, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. 


Packing Room Foreman 


DO YOU NEED high grade packing room fore- 
man who can not only get work done but 
also get it done properly? If you can use this 
man’s exceptional ability along this line write 
B-21, c/o ther and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, II. 


Superintendent Available 


KNOWS SHOEMAKING thoroughly with par- 
ticular ability in handling latest type Califor- 
nia construction. Wide experience, best of ref- 
erences. 
Address B-22, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


Side Tanner 


SIDE LEATHER TANNER, 20 years experi- 
ence with chrome, bark and combination 
calf and side leather. Can take charge of 
complete process from hair to finish. Desires 
supervisory position. Address B-11, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 





Tanner 


LONG EXPERIENCE in the tannage 
of Be't, Strap and Mechanical Leathers 
in Oak, Combination and Chrome. Have 
held positions as Department Super- 
visor and Plant Superintendent. If in- 
terested address B-10, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 





Cutting Room Foreman 


| AVAILABLE AT ONCE. Man_ thoroughly 
| acquainted with every aspect of cutting room 
procedure and with a thorough knowledge of 
leather buying. If you need a really good cut- 
ting room foreman, apply to B-18, ¢/o Leather 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 





Help Wanted 





Belt Designer-Merchandiser 


WANTED—By a belt manufacturer located 
on the West Coast, an experienced designer and 
merchandiser of men’s and boys’ dress belts. 
Address B-6, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


Good Opportunity 


AN OLD ESTABLISHED Chicago, Il., Manu- 
facturer of leather products desires man with 
experience in leather chemistry for produc- 
tion control, research and experimental work. 
Prefer young graduate or man with several 
years experience in heavy leather products or 
leather mechanical goods. Good opportunity for 
young man seeking permanent connection and 
advancement. Address B-15, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, II. 
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some 60 persons. Justin B. Driscoll 
is president, general manager and su- 
perintendent. Frederick W. Covill is 
vice president and treasurer and 
Ralph E. Howe is secretary. 


@ Saco-Moc Shoe Corp., Portland, 
footwear manufacturers, is reported 
moving its in-stock department to 
179 Lincoln St., Boston, where it will 
operate under the name of Longwood 
Shoe Co. 


@ George B. Colonna, president of 
National Assn. of Men’s Apparel 
Clubs, and Fred Baruth, secretary, 
have been named president and sec- 
retary of the Bureau of Salesmen’s 
National Assns. 


New Jersey 


@ Dr. M. L. Crossley, a director of 
research for the American Cyanamid 
Co., Bound Brook, received an 
honorary membership in the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemists in recogni- 
tion of his work in the field of chem- 
istry. Presentation was made_ on 
Feb. 14 at Hotel Winfield Scott, Eliz- 
abeth. 


North Carolina 


@ The Spring Showing of the Shoe 
Travelers of the Carolinas will be 
held at Hotel Selwyn, Charlotte, on 
March 6-7. Exhibitors will include 
manufacturers and distributors from 
North and South Carolina, Virginia 
and Tennessee, according to Harry 
Cawn of Prima, Inc., executive sec- 
retary. 


Georgia 

@ General Shoe Corp.’s plant at Car- 
rollten is now producing men’s 
sheared house slippers at the rate of 
100 dozen pairs daily, an all time 
high. The capacity day shift em- 
ploys 75 persons. The company plans 
to begin experimental production of a 
baby’s shoe. 


Tennessee 


@ General Shoe Corp., Nashville, is 
opening a customer clinics scheduled 
within the next few weeks. Clinics 
will be held by the different divisions 
of the company and are intended to 
promote closer cooperation between 
the company and its retailers. 


California 


@ Hollywood Ballets, Hollywood, re- 
cently opened to manufacture dance 
footwear. William Underberger is 
sole owner. 


@ With the retirement of Hiram 
Gordon as general manager of Rathy- 
Gordon Shoes Inc., Pomona manufac- 
turers of women’s Compo-process 
shoes, the firm has changed its corpo- 
ration name to Rathy Shoes, Ine. 
Joseph J. Rathy is president. Oliver 
D. Poswell has retired from active 
participation in the firm. 


Amalgamated Leather Cos., Inc. 
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Skilled 
artisans in 
contract 
finishing. 


LEATHER & FINISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Tne FinisH 1s JUST THE 
BEGINNING 


You can be confident that a properly 
finished shoe will retain its eye-appeal . . . as 
it begins its journey to the shoe store . . . as it 
helps make sales for the retailer. 

Finishing materials must first provide the 
desired degree of lustre and character. In 
addition, they must produce and maintain a 
uniform finish on a variety of tannages. 

A suitable combination of materials and 
methods for your shoes can be demonstrated 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A New Formula for Heels 
and Edges 
It's NEW BOSTON HEEL 
& EDGE STAIN 
¢ Better Fill 
¢ Easier Working 
* Uniform Color Coverage 
° High Wax Content 
¢ Rich Mellow Lustre 
© One or Two Set 


finishes. 
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and the Return of 3 Old 
Favorites 
SUPERFIL NATURAL EDGE STAINS 
SUPERFIL EDGE BLACKINGS 
SUPERFIL HEEL BLACKING OF 
¢ The preferred pre-war edge finishes. 
¢ More wax — more fill than other edge 


e We've never sold finer black and nat- 
ural edge and heel finishes. 





by a United Finishing Specialist. And, to insure 
the continuation of uniform results, you can 
count on him to check back regularly. 

There's a United Finishing Specialist in your 
locality who can bring you this worthwhile 
assistance. He’s available on short notice. 
Call or write the nearest United branch office. 
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PRODUCTS 


BB CHEMICAL CO. 


FINISHES FOR UPPERS 
BOTTOMS * HEELS © EDGES 








bul the Best Factories ; 


ARE WEARING GLOVES MADE FROM 





Wherever there's rough, tough work to 
be done you'll find gloves of Colonial leather! 
Work glove manufacturers know that 
Colonial glove leather is TOUGH — that they save 
in cutting because Colonial splits are 
UNIFORM — and that they'll get 
DELIVERY when they need it. 
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Let Us Figure On iF a 
Your Specifications fi ~ 


COLONIAL TANNING COMPANY, Inc. 


730 WEST VIRGINIA STREET Glave Leather Division MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 





